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An important work which has come to stay 


ADULT EDUCATION 


A Comparative Study 


ROBERT PEERS 
Professor of Adult Education, Nottingham University 


The first work to provide a thorough study 
of the growth and problems of adult edu- 
cation, primarily in England and Wales, 
but also dealing comparatively with this 
subject in other Western European coun- 
tries, the U.S.A., the British Common- 
wealth, and the under-developed countries 
which are now changing so rapidly. This 
is an essential work for those who are 
concerned with adult education. Just pub- 
lished in the International Library of 
Sociology. 35s. net. 


ROUTLEDGE & KEGAN PAUL 


‘Philosophy, Religion and Education 


ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 
activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 
matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 
Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles ~ 
appearing in the Journal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


HIS is a notable occasion in the history of apuLT EDUcATION. With 

this issue we open our columns to the Tutors’ Bulletin and as a 

reward for hospitality increase our circulation by a figure as yet 
uncertain but probably not less than 25 per cent. At a time when 
small circulation journals ask no more than to say ‘J’ai vécu’ this is a 
matter for major rejoicing. Regular inter-communication, such as is 
offered by a quarterly journal, is as vital to the well being of the 
Tutors’ Association as the Tutors’ Association, in our opinion, is vital 
to the pattern of adult education as a whole. But much better endowed 
bodies now find it impossible to maintain independent journals and 
in any case a wider communication with the diversity of contri- 
butors to ADULT EDUCATION may well help to lessen the feeling of 
isolation among tutors that the peculiar circumstances of their work 
sometimes encourages. However, we have marked our sense of ! 
occasion by concentrating attention in this issue on topics likely to j 
be of special interest to tutors. i 

The practical arrangements can be simply stated. A sixteen page 
section, as near as may be, will appear in each issue of ADULT f 
EDUCATION under the title of Tutors’ Bulletin. In the preparation of j 
this section a representative of the Tutors’ Association will have a | 
free hand subject to a last-ditch editorial veto. With John Levitt, an 4 
Oxford Delegacy tutor in North Staffs, as the T.A. representative, 
we have every expectation of a happy and fruitful collaboration. He ; 
is not unknown‘to either editor or readers of ADULT EDUCATION. 

A sudden large increase in circulation of this order enables us to 
quote a speci] price to the Association on behalf of its members. 
Some adjustments in existing subscriptions will be inevitable and the 
Institute will deal with them as they come to light. There will be 
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4 NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


those, for instance, who being members of the T.A. are also sub- 
scribers to ADULT EDUCATION and may already have paid subscriptions 
for 1958/59. If they will inform us of the facts, records will be 
adjusted and refunds made if necessary. A rather trickier position 
will arise where members of the Tutors’ Association are receiving 
presentation copies of the journal from their employers. Prima facie 
this seems likeliest as regards some tutors employed by University 
Extra-Mural Departments and again, if the facts are made known, 
we will make adjustments as quickly as possible. 

Finally, if any other interest feels it is suffering by comparison, 
may we say how glad we shall be to deal on similar terms with any 
organisation that can offer us several hundred new subscribers with 
practically no increase in accounting work. 

Meetings of workers in adult education have come post on post 
in the last few weeks and this issue reflects a number of them— 
tutors at Nottingham and Knuston Hall, the WEA at Harrogate, for 
instance. The other great element in ‘R.B.’ work was represented by 
a most pleasant conference arranged at the University of Southamp- 
ton in the middle of April, by the Universities Council for Adult 
Education. Now that the demise of the Central Joint Advisory 
Committee on Tutorial Classes has been announced, the role of the 
Universities Council is inevitably enlarged, although it is fair to say 
that it has been the central body for the settlement of collective 
policies in extra-mural work, for some long time. Within the new 
set-up a special place is still envisaged for consultation with the 
Worker’s Educational Association and it is surely right that this 
should be, so long as the WEA is a partner in half the Extra-Mural 
work of the Universities as a whole-—and in more than half of the 
most substantial. 

All the more so because new faces in the WEA leadership could 
presage a new look in policies, or perhaps more accurately a new tone 
of voice in which policies are announced. Professor Asa Briggs and 
Miss Ellen McCullough are widely respected and warmly regarded 
for just those qualities which the WEA at its best can bring into such 
fruitful relationship—a wide and humane scholarship and a wise 
and courageous trade union leadership. Many other tasks are open to 
the WEA if it remains clear that it is still proud to be the ‘educational 
expression of the working-class movement’. This is part of its formu- 
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laries which some supporters find inconvenient, but, this neglected, 
there would be far less reason to press its special claims to considera- 
tion in the face of other applicants for the general interest of universi- 
ties and local education authorities. The new President and Vice- 
President are not likely to lose sight of this fact. 

* * * * 

Our own sense is that the claim to a special concern for ‘Workers’ ’ 
Education should compel the WEA to make itself felt in a direction 
which it has not so far shown much inclination to take. Apart from 
maintaining the quality of its own offerings and from keeping 
friendships with the universities in repair, it is more than time that 
it threw its campaigning support behind those who are trying, in the 
face of much discouragement, to make evening institutes worthy 
instruments of public, and indisputably adult, education. For it is 
quite certain that whatever semantic niceties bedevil the definition of 
‘workers’, the main body of evening institute members are of the 
working class, whatever contrary examples may be produced from 
time to time to justify fee-increase policies. 

The exhibition mounted by the London County Council a few 
weeks ago must surely have convinced the most sceptical that the 
Institutes are instruments of an educational experience greatly differ- 
ent from but no less worthy of respect than that provided by 
‘Responsible Bodies’. One is certainly not suggesting that the WEA 
should try to be a provider in this field itself but that it should be 
greatly concerned about the quality of the provision that is made, as 
it is about the quality of primary and secondary education, surely 
admits of no dispute. 

How often have I searched for a good English equivalent for 
préciser and how often, equally, for some precision in the descrip- 
tion of all the exciting things that European friends are now engaged 
in. 

Naturally I welcome very much the series of short factual state- 
ments, the English texts of which are being distributed from 57 Dean 
Street, W.1, as advertised in this issue. Young Europe is a briefer 
alias for the European Youth Campaign, an unhappily named but 
happily active body with ramifications going far beyond our custom- 
ary use of the word ‘youth’. Maurice Foley, the Secretary, and his 
colleague, Margaret Day, will be glad to help anyone who has an 
educational concern for contemporary European problems. £.M.H. 
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EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING SOCIETY: 
THE ROLE OF THE WEA 


Foreword by Asa Briggs 
Deputy-President of the WEA 


The document printed in this article was prepared by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the WEA for discussion at this year’s Annual 
Conference in March. It was not intended to be a formal statement 
of policy. Attention was focused on the social situation in which the 
WEA and other adult educational bodies find themselves, the oppor- 
tunities for constructive action and the need for what the document 
calls ‘social relevance’. The statement was made as brief as possible: 
it does not dot ‘i’s’ or cross ‘t's’ and it needs to be supported by fuller 
and more deeply grounded studies. It speaks for itself, but it can 
only be judged in the light of action springing from it. It was in- 
tended not to start a controversy but to lead to positive results, and its 
warm welcome by the Conference was a measure of the widespread 
interest within the WEA in relating its tasks and purposes to the 
changing social context of the mid-twentieth century. It is hoped 
eventually to publish it in pamphlet form with a further document 
on ways and means. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


The success of the WEA depends on what it does, not on what it 

says. The success of what it does depends 
(I) on the relevance of its appeal—and methods—to people 
living in the middle of the twentieth century. It must start 
with society as it is, not as it was fifty or twenty years ago, and 

(II) on the energy and enthusiasm of its members. The WEA is a 

voluntary movement, and movements demand wholehearted 
and sustained support if they are to be strong. 

Analysis of existing problems should serve as a guide to future 
action, not as a substitute for it. This programme, therefore, is an 
action programme: it concentrates on the opportunities before our 
movement. Its two main themes are (I) social relevance and (II) active 
membership. They are old WEA themes, but they need to be re- 
stated in new forms for successive generations. 


I, SOCIAL RELEVANCE 


The WEA is both a social product and a social influence. It regis- 
ters the social pattern of the age and it helps to change it. 
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Both the pattern and the means of influencing the future pattern 
are different now from what they were even in the recent past— 
before 1939, for instance, and certainly before 1914. 

British people living in the twentieth century have gone through 
a kind of social revolution, often a silent revolution, usually an un- 
finished revolution. That revolution has left a deep mark on the 
home, the school, the city, the village, the factory, the world of poli- 
tics and the world of leisure. 

In part the revolution has been technical—the application of new 
methods to the making and distribution of things: in part, however, 
it has been social and psychological—the development of a new con- 
cept of more equal citizenship, the elimination of some of the grossest 
manifestations of squalor and waste, and the parallel growth of a 
mass market and a nation-wide and increasingly commercialised 
mass culture. 

Mid-twentieth-century society is strikingly different not only from 
early twentieth-century society but from the picture of future society 
which far-sighted men painted in the first decade of the century. 

Furthermore, it is a society which is likely to continue to change 
in the future. Large-scale change which was the exception in previous 
periods of human history is likely to become the rule. 

If the WEA wishes to realise its opportunities, it must see them 
against this social background: the WEA has always been inspired 
by social purpose, but there can be no adequate view of social pur- 
pose unless there is an initial understanding of social relevance. 

British society in 1958 has three main sets of problems: 

(1) Problems which it inherits from the older societies of the past. 
For all the conception of more equal citizenship Britain is still a 
divided society. There are still problems of class difference and social 
inequality, and members of the WEA will have to interest them- 
selves, as they have done in the past, in the way in which both the 
economic system and the educational system work. As a movement 
the WEA still has a major responsibility for those people who left 
or leave school early, for those who have suffered from deficiencies in 
the economic, social and educational framework, for the great 
majority of the population. There is always need to relate comforting 
theories of educational advance to the real facts of the educational 
system—its weaknesses and its inadequacies—and to press for 
further educational reforms. 

(2) Problems of the present, of a different order from those of the 
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past, and problems which demand from the WEA action based on a 
general rather than on a special sense of responsibility. Our modern 
society has four danger points: 
(i) widespread apathy and ignorance among large numbers of 
ple; 
(ii) a growing gulf between experts and ordinary citizens; 

(iii) the tendency for the informed to think and act in professional 

grooves; 

(iv) uncritical acceptance of ‘mass culture’. 

The WEA must concentrate its forces at each of these four danger 
points if it is to carry out socially relevant work. 

(i) It must spread its message that democracy will be unreal if it is 
associated with considerable public ignorance and apathy, and it must 
attract interest among people hitherto untouched by movements of 
social inquiry or protest. It must build on the interest and enthusi- 
asm of those who are already committed. The ballot box is not the 
only symbol or prerequisite of democracy, nor would better second- 
ary education or more university places in themselves usher in a new 
democratic millennium. The WEA must provide a growing number 
of people with the opportunity of forming rationally grounded 
opinions upon matters of importance, and equip them to take action 
to translate their opinions into policies. 

(ii) It must try to bridge the dangerous gulf between experts and 
the public, as dangerous as older gulfs between rich and poor. The 
fears of centralisation in our societies and of control by ‘men-in-the- 
know’ or by men with ‘know-how’ are increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing in the middle of the twentieth century. The WEA must direct 
attention both to the legitimate role of the expert and to the limita- 
tions of his expert knowledge and techniques. It must emphasize 
the place of other elements such as judgment, sensitivity and imagina- 
tion in a more healthy society, and where these things are missing 
help to create them. In its own work it must depend on a partnership 
between tutor and student each learning from the other. 

(iii) It must develop forms of education which continue to bring 
together men and women of different ages and occupations, with 
different backgrounds of experience, not losing its way in barren 
battles about definitions. One of the dangers of our society is that 
ethical standards, educational activities, leisure activities and atti- 
tudes towards work will be far too much determined by occupational 
and professional groups working not necessarily against the com- 
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munity but too much in isolation from it. The WEA believes in adult 
education for the whole community. It is particularly concerned, 
however, with the special problems of trade union education, the 
importance of trade unionists working out their own educational 
programmes, the urgent need for greater work in this extending 
field for the sake both of trade unionists and the community, and the 
necessity for relating initial training in trade union procedures to the 
whole range of the social studies. It sees active trade union education 
and a comprehensive national school and university educational 
system not as alternatives to adult education, but as necessary ele- 
ments in the creation of a more vigorous adult education. The better 
the schools the greater the opportunities for effective adult educatien: 
the more vigorous the trade union movement, the greater the need 
for further adult education. 

(iv) It does not seek to condemn ‘mass culture’ wholesale, to deny 
the need for popular entertainment, to ignore the growth of mass 
media of communication, to seek relief from the present in shadowy 
golden ages in the past. Its approach is positive. It urges the need for 
developing taste and discrimination and for encouraging continuous 
and vigilant criticism, it demands popular education as well as popu- 
lar entertainment, it asks for active as well as passive leisure, and it 
seeks the enrichment of the quality of life of people and of groups. 
At the same time it believes that however great the hold in our 
society of those people and organisations appealing to mass audiences 
or viewers, there is a key place too for small groups of active working 
people who pursue educational activities which take time, require 
effort, lead to no automatic material rewards, and raise standards of 
understanding and appreciation. It will try to increase the number of 
such small groups in all parts of the country. 

In pioneering education and organising classes the WEA must be 
sensitive to problems arising at each of these four danger points. It 
does not claim a monopoly in adult education, but it maintains that a 
broadly-based voluntary movement, already in existence as a going 
concern, is in a very effective position to be able to pay attention to 
them. It works in.close association with universities and local authori- 
ties with whom it seeks further to enrich its existing partnership. It 
will share with them in matters of mutual concern, while following 
its own distinctive purposes—teaching subjects which inevitably 
involve controversy and differences of opinion; organising disci- 
plined liberal and social studies among mature students who other- 
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wise might never turn towards the springs of learning; educating 
co-operatively without the spur of tests, examinations and diplomas. 
So important are these purposes that if the WEA did not exist a new 
voluntary movement would have to be founded to take its place. 

(3) The third set of problems arises out of the likely pace of 
change in the future and the questions of direction and purpose 
implicit in future change. 

It is impossible to leave the making of the future to scientists and 
technologists alone, however plentiful and however enlightened. It 
is unwise, too, to leave the making of the future to administrators 
and politicians, however popular or purposeful they may be. 

The social changes arising out of further scientific and technologi- 
cal change will raise fundamental questions about people as well as 
techniques. Technical education is merely one branch of relevant 
education in a technical age. 

Political changes too demand a study of fundamental questions. 
Much of current politics is concerned with short-term problems and 
preoccupations which politicians themselves admit require long-term 
study and have long-term causes and implications. 

The WEA as a movement of responsible adults must pay special 
attention to the study of our changing economy and society, to the 
impact of science and technology on ways of working, thinking and 
living, to the balance between problems and opportunities in local 
and national life. 

In one particular province it has special assets, and they are likely 
to become more valuable in the last half of the twentieth century. The 
WEA is one of an international family of WEAs. As international 
society becomes more real and rooted the WEA must strive to main- 
tain and to develop relations with workers’ educational associations 
in other countries—not only at the official but increasingly at the 
rank-and-file level—recognising that there is a growing need for a 
healthy balance between local initiative and international commit- 
ment in the changing international society of our times. To be 
socially relevant in the future will demand understanding and work- 
ing in harmony with big social forces on the international as well as 
on the domestic stage. 


Il, ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


It is of little value pointing to the social issues of our own age or 
discussing how our movement may be socially relevant unless 
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pointers and discussions are followed up by action on the part of 
members and officers. The WEA is a voluntary movement running 
its own affairs. It holds that the voluntary principle is a vital principle 
in adult education—that members of classes are not merely con- 
sumers or clientele but active participants, that members of the 
Association are not merely well-wishers but doers, that the officers 
are the servants of the movement. 

While the WEA maintains that the importance of the voluntary 
principle is increasing rather than diminishing in mid-twentieth 
century society, it is aware of the difficulties of voluntary action. 

In all ages voluntary movements tend to be as strong as their 
weakest links. As they grow older, problems accumulate as well as 
experience. They can never take themselves for granted. In the 
present age there are special difficulties confronting all voluntary 
movements. Professionalisation has increased, the scope and power 
of government have grown, the pull of big organisations, including 
commercial organisations, has strengthened. Some of the spurs to 
individual participation in voluntary movements are less effective. 
In such situations voluntary movements whilst welcoming criticism 
most need support and encouragement. What they in turn must do 
is to act, not to complain, to justify their existence not by appeals to 
the past but by positive actions in the present and the future. 

Seven tasks are of special importance in encouraging active mem- 
bership: 

(1) Organising healthy classes with sufficiently large numbers to 
provide a nucleus for confident educational work. The best advertise- 
ment for the WEA is a sound constructive and balanced programme. 
This programme should be carefully discussed and reviewed, district 
by district, and efforts should be made to introduce new students 
each year. A sound programme is one which maintains the high 
standards of work the WEA has always set: none but the highest 
standards can in the long run sustain our work. A constructive pro- 
gramme is one which appeals to new students and extends the hori- 
zons of the local branch. A balanced programme is one which inter- 
ests students of differing tastes and interests. Higher education for 
ordinary men and women demands student effort and student par- 
ticipation and there is no substitute for prolonged and systematic 
study, based on reading as well as discussion, At the same time the 
WEA must develop classes which provide stimulating introductions 
to subjects which require further study. It must plan more residential 
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weekend schools, and in this branch of education linked schools pro- 
vide useful continuity. An effort must be made also to develop resi- 
dential weekend schools for young workers. 

(2) Giving members—including new members—the feeling that 
they are really joining a movement when they join the WEA, a 
socially relevant movement which needs and wants them. WEA 
membership is (i) a witness to active interest in the problems of our 
society and a desire to make democracy real, (ii) a desire to improve 
the national educational system, (iii) a pledge to support voluntary 
adult education imbued with a sense of social purpose, and (iv) a 
link with the world-wide workers’ education movement. 

(3) Making the WEA branch a local centre of community activity. 
The more lively the branch, the better its activities are known locally, 
the more effective the WEA as a whole will be. Special attention 
should be paid by the branch to the problems and needs of the com- 
munity in which it operates. 

(4) Showing that the WEA is not ‘hidebound, archaic or a vested 
interest’, but that it can and will adapt itself to change—both in its 
methods and its programmes. There should be no stereotyped 
methods or programmes. Each branch should discuss, for example, 
the best way to popularise the book-box, the best way of developing 
fluency and self-expression, that range of subjects for study which is 
likely to be most useful and successful. Wherever possible there 
should be yearly conferences of branch representatives at district 
level to discuss the following year’s programme, the best means of 
organising classes, and the provision of special district courses, 
schools or conferences. Tutors should be encouraged to be present at 
these annual conferences to share in discussion and planning. Nation- 
ally, the WEA should re-examine the scope and arrangement of its 
study materials and the Trade Union Panel should continue and 
accelerate its work in the provision of such materials for the use of 
trade unionists and tutors. 

(5) Raising more funds, both locally and centrally. The services 
the WEA performs cost a considerable amount of money: they are 
likely to cost more as prices rise and as activities expand. If the WEA 
is to retain the force of its belief in the voluntary principle, its 
financial basis must be related to the economic facts of life of the 
mid-twentieth century present and not to those of the past. It must 
raise a large proportion of its income from its members and its well- 
wishers. 
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(6) Further assisting in the development of trade union education 
through the WETUC, the pilot schemes, and district activities, 
attention being paid at district level to the problems of relating 
special trade union work to other WEA activities. 

(7) Relating the problems of recruitment and organisation to the 
changing economic and social geography of the middle of the 
twentieth century. The redistribution of population, the changing 
location of industry, the growth of new towns and the rise of housing 
estates all demand some redirection of effort. At the same time there 
are special opportunities in the rural areas and classes should be 
encouraged there as much as possible. The older industrial areas of 
the country, particularly the cities and the small industrial towns, 
pose special problems, for it is there that old and new co-exist, and 
some of the old vitality of local voluntary action seems to be diminish- 
ing. A study of the impact of new social pressures on such areas 
should be a topic of research for the districts concerned. They them- 
selves should carry out pilot schemes in problem areas. The likeli- 
hood of continual changes in social geography as well as in econo- 
mics and politics should inspire the WEA regularly to re-examine 
the rank-and-file activities of the movement, which are the touch- 
stone of all its work. 
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A WAY TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY 
by G. F. A. Wilmot 


Assistant, Unwersity Extension Courses, University of London 
Extra-Mural Department 


() = the years, geography has been one of the least popular 


subjects in University extra-mural courses. The Universities 

Council of Adult Education produce detailed statistics of 
subjects studied in University extra-mural courses each year. Geo- 
graphy is one of the twelve major categories of subject and since 
1950 has had the lowest total of all these groups, the smallest total 
being 72 courses out of a total of 4,302 extra-mural courses in 1954- 
55- In 1955-56 the position of geography improved in that 131 courses 
were provided from a total of 4,483 courses. 

Geography, clearly, sets the course organiser something of a prob- 
lem as it is one of the most difficult subjects to establish in an extra- 
mural programme. At first glance, the subject fails to inspire. It 
lacks the practical thrills of uncovering the past that archaeology 
holds out; it has none of the obvious vitality of a course on nuclear 
physics; the aesthetic pleasures found in English literature or art 
appreciation are missing. Baldly advertised, geography has no such 
initial attraction. Instead it tends to be thought of as a collection of 
data covered with the thoroughness of a telephone directory. Alter- 
natively, thoughts of the geography room at school are conjured with 
a seemingly endless collection of maps to be drawn, perhaps descrip- 
tively useful, but an exercise curiously tedious and unrelated to the 
world at large. Today the whole of geographical teaching method has 
been revolutionised but the old ideas of ‘cape and bay’ geography are 
still firmly rooted in many minds. 

Yet the subject can be of inestimable value in adult education. Its 
constant aim is an explanation of how natural and man-made land- 
scapes have evolved in their present form. Some understanding of 
‘the geographical approach makes for a greater awareness of one’s 
environment and of the more commonplace items of a working day. 
The site of an industry, the curvature of a street, the slope of a hill 
and the position of a boundary, for example, take on a new meaning. 
Less blind acceptance of particular and seemingly ordinary features 
of the landscape sharpens an analytical viewpoint and deepens the 
appreciation of landscape as a whole. Geography draws liberally 
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from many subjects for its raw material, including archaeology, 
history, geology, meteorology, pedology and sociology—to mention 
a few salient disciplines—in order that its primary conclusion of a 
thorough understanding of a place can be gained. In doing so, a 
wide store of general knowledge is created and any one aspect 
explored in more detail can become an engrossing academic hobby in 
itself. 

Geography as a subject in adult education is capable of claiming a 
large group of adult students. But to advertise the course boldly as 
‘geography’, ‘general geography’, or ‘regional geography’ is only 
courting disaster. 

In organising geographical courses the line of thought must be 
from the known to the unknown. Where possible a hobby interest 
must be approached, an interest which can be translated into a 
geographical viewpoint. There is nothing original in this statement, 
it is merely a re-statement of a well-known axiom in liberal adult 
education. 

A little more novel is the idea of transmitting a geographical view- 
point through the medium of a hobby interest in transport in general, 
and railways in particular. The experiment has a number of factors 
which are well worthy of consideration as the type of approach can 
be applied to similar interests. 

The subject ‘railway geography’ was chosen and was conceived 
in simple terms. The railway is viewed as a feature of the landscape 
which grows or decays in the same way as a village or a piece of wood- 
land and has influence on its particular surroundings. The essence of 
the subject is to answer the question, why is this railway line where 
it is? How did this complex network come into being? Why was this 
junction sited here? Why, for example, was Ashford (Kent) or 
Crewe chosen as a major railway centre? Why, almost invariably 
are there two or more routes linking two important towns? 

In considering these questions a number of facts are weighed in 
the balance. The physical topography of the land is balanced against 
factors of constitutional] history, the distribution of products, social 
thought and economic change, desperate rivalry and, occasionally, a 
psychopathic lust-for power and wealth by numerous personalities. 

All too often the railway network in Great Britain is assumed to 
be reasonably logical in terms of economic geography and a glance 
at a large scale map appears to confirm this idea. As soon as more 
detailed maps are produced, the railway network becomes far less 
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logical, and it is clear that other factors have to be assessed. So much 
of our railway pattern is a fossil giving present day planners enor- 
mous problems. In England, Their England, A. G. McDonnell was 
not being too serious when he suggested of the old Great Central 
Railway from Marylebone to Sheffield that ‘it goes to places that do 
not need a railway, that never use a railway, that probably do not 
know yet that they have got a railway .. . It is a dreamer among 
railways, a poet, kindly and absurd and lovely’. Yet McDonnell 
was so right, the Great Central Railway was a dream to link Sheffield 
with Paris. The grandiose plans failed, leaving a strip of fossil line 
with no real reason for its being. The seemingly fictional Manchester 
and Milford Haven Direct Railway did in fact exist and today the 
line between the curious sounding Pencader Junction and Strata 
Florida between Carmarthen and Lampeter bears mute witness to 
the progress that was made with this Railway. A grossly exaggerated 
claim by geologists that cannel coal, a type of anthracite, was abun- 
dant in the area has led to a veritable maze of lines in the vicinity of 
Brymbo, near Wrexham. This valuable seam became a geological 
and economic ‘wash-out’ in a few years in the 1860’s but the lines 
remained and in 1947 services of three pre-grouping companies were 
still in evidence. These three examples from widely scattered areas 
typify some of the problems involved in railway geography. 

With these thoughts and aims in mind the progress of the Uni- 
versity of London’s Extension provision in this field can be traced. 
The first course in London was promoted in 1954, entitled ‘Our 
Railway Heritage’, a course of 24 weekly meetings. Previous courses 
in the subject at the then University College of Leicester in 1952 and 
1953 had proved successful and there was evidence of a real academic 
interest in the subject, stimulated by the opening of the British Trans- 
port Commission Archives in 1951. The response to this first Lon- 
don course proved to be quite staggering. Instead of the expected 
30 students some 130 arrived on the first evening, the average atten- 
dance at the end of the course was 110, over 80 students submitted 
written work and 24 sat for a University of London Sessional Certi- 
ficate examination at the end of the course. Qualification to sit for an 
examination, which is based on the syllabus of the course, is a three- 
quarter attendance and the submission of twelve essays. At the end 
of the course, the lecturer, Mr E. A. Course, had seen more essays 
than most lecturers see in five years—723 having passed through his 
hands. 
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It was abundantly clear that the students had not come solely for 
entertainment. The majority had come with the main intention of 
furthering their studies or giving a true educational slant to their 
various transport hobbies. Many of the essays produced were subse- 
quently rewritten and accepted for publication in various transport 
journals. The British Transport Commission Archives at Royal Oak 
was quite suddenly flooded with applications for reader’s tickets, 
additional space had to be made available for students and the 
Archivist decided to open on two evenings a week so that students 
could be allowed more time in which to pursue their researches. 

There were many problems in this initial course. A number of 
critical stages were reached. Before dealing with Kent and the back- 
ground to the blatantly ridiculous competition of the former South- 
Eastern and London-Chatham and Dover Railways, which has today 
left a bewildering maze of lines on the map of South-Eastern Eng- 
land, the lecturer decided to devote the evening to a talk on the 
geomorphology of the Weald. It was possible that such a lecture, at 
first sight irrelevant to the subject of railways, would not gain en- 
thusiastic support from the students. Once the significance of geo- 
logy in relation to the pattern of lines was established, however, the 
geographical viewpoint became more and more acceptable to the 
students. Critical, too, was the difficulty of individual problems and 
discussion. This was obviated to some extent by the lecturer holding 
small seminars for an hour before and an hour after each meeting. 

Student occupations and home addresses were most revealing. 
Only one of the three women originally enrolling, stayed the course. 
At the end of the course she was presented with a bouquet and a 
scale model of the Rocket—the model having been made by one of 
the students. From the return of 93 of the regular students some use- 
ful statistics could be compiled. Home addresses showed a very 
extensive scatter: 


County 
London 25 Kent 8 
Middlesex 19 Sussex 4 
Surrey 15 Buckinghamshire 2 
Essex st 9 Bedfordshire I 
Hertfordshire 9 Cambridgeshire I 


Over 80 per cent of the students worked in the London area but 
only 32 from this sample of 93 students were engaged in the trans- 
port industry. Professional workers accounted for 21, there were 
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19 Civil Servants, 4 clerks, 7 retired Army Officers, 5 teachers and 
5 others. The age range showed a marked majority between 30 and 
34, which accounted for 22 students; there were 20 students between 
35 and 44, and 26 students from 20-30 years. Six students were over 
55- One of them, a higher civil servant, was at the age of 67 con- 
sistently prevailed upon to take the course by his daughter. He 
reluctantly took her advice, but soon found this class was his métier, 
as he wrote 52 essays in the session and in the examination gained 
the top Distinction mark. In the following session, the same student 
gained a further Distinction and in 1957 was only two marks below 
this high award. 

This course proved to be the pioneer of many in the years to 
come. It was essential to limit numbers in the following session so 
that study groups could be formed. In place of the one course, five 
courses were organised. Two dealt with regional studies of London’s 
railways, one being held in the City Literary Institute and the other 
in the Railway Clearing House, adjacent to Euston. In the latter 
case, the sponsorship was taken over by the Railway Correspondence 
and Travel Society. This class met around the largest round table in 


the metropolis, a table which is often used in the daytime for wages' 


discussions between various Unions and the British Transport Com- 
mission. Both classes took a maximum of thirty students. 

The effect of the widespread distribution of students was felt in 
the third course, which was held at Hendon, in Middlesex. Here 
there was no perceptible local interest in a course studying railways 
in selected regions in Britain, and only fifteen students attended, 
many making long journeys. A fourth course was organised at the 
City Literary Institute to cater for purely historical interests as 
opposed to topography and geography. It was highly significant that 
only fifteen students attended this course, which surveyed the influ- 
ence of the railway on nineteenth century British economic history. 
It was becoming clear that the geographical approach where the 
present day scene is the starting point was much more popular than 
the historical viewpoint. A short ‘stimulus’ course at Purley in Surrey 
attracted a large attendance to complete this expanded provision. 

Further experimentation followed in the session 1955-56. Broader 
geographical aspects could now be attempted. There was less need to 
build courses within the tight framework of railway interest. The 
City Literary Institute course attempted a geography of transport 
for the London area as a whole, and co-ordinated transport problems 
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of road, canal, the Port of London, and airways as well as railways. 
The Railway Clearing House course evolved into an advanced rail- 
way regional studies course, the study seeking to establish a relation- 
ship between the transport system, physical geography, industrial 
development and trade patterns. London Transport Executive re- 
quested a course on the geographical development of London Trans- 
port and a most enthusiastic group was the result. 

In the present session it has been possible to advance the study 
from the descriptive stage of railway geography to a more analytical 
study in a number of courses. The studies have broadened and con- 
sideration has shifted slightly away from purely railway considera- 
tions to other forms of transport such as the ports, air and road as 
well as industrial distribution. It has been difficult, however, to 
introduce studies of areas outside the United Kingdom. While up- 
wards of 800 students have attended these courses in the last four 
years, it is not easy to see whether the demand will continue from 
new students. The majority of the original class have continued their 
studies for three years. Attempts are now being made to establish 
more introductory courses alongside the more advanced courses, but 
a severe limiting factor to this process has been the shortage of 
suitable lecturers. 

Railway and transport geography is one method of meeting some 
of the inherent difficulties of promoting geographical studies in 
University extra-mural courses. It is not the only way. There are 
many others. 

A good deal of geographical work can be effected through more 
general local studies. Courses dealing with a specific local area are 
currently popular and the geographical emphasis is often well 
received. Students can always look at the area either individually or 
in class visits. The making of the landscape and a study of scenery 
is a useful product of local studies and can often lead to more formal 
studies in geology and in geomorphology. 

On the same lines an interest in weather can often be translated 
into successful courses on elements of meteorology and perhaps lead 
to courses dealing with climatology. An interesting experiment in 
the study of place-names has distinct possibilities in awakening intel- 
lectual curiosity in historical geography. With archaeological and 
literary evidence, English place-names are one of the essential keys 
to an understanding of the Anglo-Saxon England, the formative 
period of our countryside. 
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These are a few examples of the many points of particular interest 
at which the problem of organising geographical courses can be 
tackled. After all, geography is often justifiably criticised as being 
too diffuse in its subject content. In adult education this is a 
positive advantage in that the choice of routes towards the inner 
centre of the subject is far more numerous than in the majority of 
subjects. 

The ‘new look’ in geography can and does find its place in Uni- 
versity extra-mural education. In time, the disguise adopted for the 
subject can be cast aside. Currently, subtlety in the provision of the 
subject must be the watch word. 


Examples in Applied Mechanics 


Invaluable for the student of applied mechanics, this textbook was 


originally prepared for the use of Naval Officers undergoing engineering 
courses. Each mechanical principle is explained and illustrated by 
worked examples; unworked examples follow each section, the answers 
to which appear at the end of the book. This is the third edition and 
the first to appear for twenty years. 17s. 6d. (post Is. Id.) 


The West Indies: 
A Nation in the Making 


Gives a brief description of the historical background of these island 
territories and outlines their political, economic, and social progress 
towards their ultimate goal — self government. 3s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


HIMISTO 


from the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 
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COMPOST FOR STRONG ROOTS 


by Nicholas Gillett 
At Present on a UNESCO Mission to Thailand 


OMPOST heaps have become the stamping ground for 

fanatics. It is a pity that compost microbes have not suc- 

ceeded in establishing their rights to protection from the 
R.S.P.C.A. This is due to the difficulty of feeling affection for 
creatures invisible to the naked eye rather than to any ability to 
defend tiuemselves. They have likewise failed to obtain the place they 
deserve in adult education. The Department of Adult Education in 
Manila used to maintain in the most prominent place at the entrance 
a large diagram showing the number of latrines constructed, but 
there was not a word about compost. It was the fauit of the fanatics. 

In many tropical countries the soil is so sandy that when the heavy 
rains come they carry the plant food in the top soil down into the 
sub-soil beyond the reach of the roots, and the plants, like Jason’s 
heroes robbed by the Harpies, starve in the midst of plenty. The 
rules of gardening are turned upside down and the gardener has to 
bury the top soil, instead of avoiding doing so. Similarly in the rice 
fields the rice grows better under trees, presumably because the leaves, 
fed by the deep roots, drop off to form a rotting carpet of plant food. 
In these circumstances the making of compost is often the most 
urgent of all reforms. The task is rendered easier by the existence of 
large numbers of oxen and buffaloes which manage to thrive despite 
a dry season lasting eight months. Their manure is much more effec- 
tive when added to leaves, grass and straw. On the other hand the 
heaps need to be moistened during the dry months and protected 
from leaching after the very heavy rains. At present the ignorance 
of manurial values is so great that there is even a strange practice of 
burning manure before applying it to the soil. The Giant Ignorance 
stalks unchecked. 

In north-eastern Thailand a teacher training college of seven hun- 
dred students is teaching its students to concern themselves with 
parents as well as their children, and with the villages as well as with 
the schools. Among their many schemes compost making has taken 
an important place. The UNESCO advisers noticed that the vil- 
lagers had nothing between an ox-cart and a basket to carry the 
leaves and manure to the compost heap or to carry the compost away 
when ready. 
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As the first step a wheelbarrow with a bamboo basket was de- 
signed by a craftsman from the International Labour Office at the 
adjoining Fundamental Education Centre. Apart from two lengths 
of iron used in making the axle the whole can be made in a village. 
When the barrow was introduced there was great delight. Dignified 
headmasters loaded up a boy or two and wheeled them round their 
playgrounds; they found the barrow light and strong and smiled 
their approval. The children and teachers sawed the wood and 
watched the basket maker weave the basket. Rakes and leaf boards 
were also recommended to make easy the gathering of raw material. 
Next came the water problem. How, it was asked, could teachers 
and villagers be persuaded to keep the heaps moist enough for the 
microbes to thrive? Eventually after some mistakes, it was suggested 
by a student that they should be near to the places where waste water 
is thrown away, and that bamboo pipes should lead the water down 
from the house platform. 

This kind of practical village work is apt to become unrelated to 
the class-room and in order to overcome this difficulty a flannel-graph 
was made showing the health officer and the headmaster discussing 
how to clean and tidy up the village and deciding that this provided 
an opportunity for the children to gather compost for the school 
garden. Then the pictures show a wheelbarrow arriving. It is loaded 
up, and the father, who is helping the boys, moves off to the compost 
pit which is shown being built up layer by layer. 

The flannel-graph is useful for ensuring that reading and writing 
on the one hand and gardening on the other provide mutual support. 
This is of special importance where children have no opportunity of 
seeing their parents reading and writing. The flannel-graph can also 
be used in adult groups when parents are asked to encourage the 
boys to practice compost making at home. 

The making of compost in the rice-growing villages of a country 
such as north-eastern Thailand illustrates a truth about education 
which needs to be recognised elsewhere. The village schools may 
have thatched roofs and earth floors, their teachers may be untrained 
and their methods fumbling, but their appreciation of what educa- 
tion should mean contains a message for teachers everywhere. 

The roots of our educational thinking need nourishing with an 
educational compost. The idea that the problems of society have 
grown so great that education can no longer be ignored as a means 
of social change is a powerful stimulus to rethink basic assumptions. 
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School education and adult education have worn their way into ruts 
so deep that few consider the possibility of taking any new direction. 
Certain subjects in the curriculum have met the needs of the past but 
the needs of the present may be different. The Thai teachers set off 
round their villages trying to see with newly wakened eyes what the 
real needs of the villages might be. Their vision is naiurally limited 
by the range of people they meet, the few books available to them 
and the places they visit, but they make the attempt to see beyond 
them and thus submit themselves to the very essence of adult 
education. 

If a group of British teachers began a similar survey they would 
have to make some assumptions about the scope of their survey, and 
this would be far more difficult for them than for the Thai teachers. 
It might be interesting if some of them began with the man in the 
street’s complaints about his way of life as it is now, and others began 
by examining or constructing a Utopia, thus setting out values in a 
more theoretical way. The two groups might then reach some com- 
mon ground. Let it be supposed that they produced in this way the 
following propositions: 

— The danger of war represents a need which overshadows all 
others. Although not frequently mentioned it constitutes an underly- 
ing cause of anxiety. Peace is both a real need and a felt need. 

— The ugliness of the shops and houses, the superficiality of 
newspapers and films indicates another real need but one seldom 
recognized by ordinary people. 

— The absence of real communities, the prevalence of loneliness 
and mental breakdown suggest that the high standard of living is of 
limited value. An agreement on this point among psychologists, 
sociologists and town-planners is becoming steadily more apparent. 

These propositions would then be examined in the light of the 
writings of the leading thinkers and of a survey of their neighbour- 
hood. The investigation would undoubtedly be exciting. Such ques- 
tions would be posed as: what are considered the most likely reme- 
dies for war? In what sense is there a cultural as well as an architec- 
tural subtopia? What are the causes of the increase in mental break- 
down? 

Braced by their social investigation their original propositions 
would be revised and their applications examined. In applying them 
to schools it should be recognised that the nature of education is the 
acquiring by children of knowledge, skills and experiences which are 
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thought important for them. This implies that, when views of what 
is important for them change, education would change also. The rate 
of adaptation of education has not kept pace with the increasing 
speed of change in accepted values. A revision of education is over- 
due and it should be drastic; for example, if my three propositions 
were accepted they should be followed right through. More attention 
would have to be given to international understanding both in social 
studies and in extra-curricular activities, forms of government and 
economic systems which promote peace would have to be studied 
and the psychological factors which make individuals and nations 
militaristic would need consideration. 

The second proposition would require a much greater fostering 
of individuality whereas at present the influence of many schools 
works the other way; the school has become, like death, the great 
leveller. The third statement, concerning community living, would 
seem to demand that the school itself should become more of a com- 
munity centre for its neighbourhood, encouraging the neighbour- 
hood unit of the town-planners to fulfil some of the former functions 
of the family, caring for the sick and the aged and giving a sense of 
support to those who are mentally distressed. 

All these measures are theoretically possible. They would demand 
a new outlook on the part of teachers, but the teachers would not 
have to undergo a metamorphosis comparable with that of the com- 
munity school teachers in the tropics. They would find their work 
more adventurous than ever before, and, given time and resources, 
it would be as easy to keep education up-to-date as to travel to the 


moon. 


STANDARDS AND METHODS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


by K. T. Elsdon 
Warden of the Folk House, Bristol 


concerned with standards. This has, in many respects, been 

to its advantage. But we may not have been sufficiently aware 
of the need to choose standards deliberately and to relate them to a 
variety of factors and, primarily perhaps, to the nature of the subject 
on the one hand and to the needs of the student on the other. Gener- 
ally speaking, our standards have tended to be related instead to the 
methods commonly practised in University teaching in the same 
field. In our attempt to imitate internal standards we have tended to 
copy methods and, unwittingly, to sacrifice standards as a result. 
This is probably not unrelated to the common assumption in higher 
education that only school teachers have to learn how to teach. 

Generally we have been and, mostly, still are ready to assume that 
a class is being conducted on a ‘proper’ standard if it is, mutatis 
mutandis, the same as a course of lectures in the relevant internal 
departinent of a University. A sessional on 17th Century Literature, 
the Concerto or on Economics; a three year tutorial on Sociology or 
Modern Philosophy, is accepted as sound adult education because 
similar courses of a similar duration and comprising similar numbers 
of lectures are being regularly delivered by similarly qualified lec- 
turers to undergraduates of whom a not unreasonable proportion 
receive degrees in recognition of their ability to repeat with reason- 
able accuracy the statements their lecturers have made. 

This article is not concerned with teaching methods inside the 
Universities, even if it has some applicability to internal teaching: 
we have enough ado with cultivating our own garden. My point is 
that we are tending to estimate the standards of our own work by 
comparing it with the methods of our internal colleagues and that 
this process is liable, at times, to lead to self-deception. 

Without wishin to compare internal and external teaching methods 
and standards in detail, we can reasonably make a few assumptions. 
The undergraduate is unlikely to be a very different kind of person 
from the adult student (who may make up in experience and en- 
thusiasm what he lacks on the average in intelligence quotient), But 
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he is able to devote considerably more time to the studies connected 
with each course of lectures he attends; he comes to it more freshly 
and not at the end of the working day, and he has rather more 
intellectual resilience. We may expect a good many adult students 
to penetrate deeper than undergraduates into all but the factual 
aspects of their studies, but we cannot expect them to cover as much 
ground. This may seem a truism, but a study of adult education 
programmes and syllabuses suggests that scant attention is paid to it: 
we expect adults to cover, if anything, more ground in a given time 
than undergraduates. And we do so at a time when more and more 
people are finding that any attempt to cover the whole range of an 
academic subject in three years of full time study is likely to breed 
superficial minds rather than scholars who have learned how to study 
and think independently. 

In the first instance, we should then ask ourselves whether we are 
planning syllabuses not only with what we consider the needs of our 
students in mind, but also with their capabilities. Do classes planned 
around a syllabus which corresponds closely to an internal one often 
or invariably reach a comparable standard and, if they do not, what 
are the reasons? 

It may be claimed with some justice that reasonably often, though 
by no means always, the teaching of our standard Responsible Body 
classes proceeds on a genuinely academic level. But, with rare excep- 
tions, we cannot honestly claim that the work of class members (the 
response, that is, to the teaching) is equally worthy. The tutor and the 
class thus tend to move in different intellectual strata, to their mutual 
disadvantage, and neither is fully aware of their failure to achieve the 
primary object of the class. One can only admire the persistence of 
the many students who go on attending our classes and regret the 
still greater numbers who, conscious of the underlying cleavage, 
drop out or never even try. The trouble is that our initial assump- 
tions about the student’s previous knowledge, the amount of time 
and energy at his disposal and his intellectual resilience are, in most 
cases, wildly unrealistic. The majority of classes thus attempt to 
cover more material than can be covered in a given period by adults 
if they are to work on the desired level. As a result of this a few 
students keep in touch with the tutor’s standards, a slightly larger 
group sometimes reach them, and the majority simply sit and admire 
them. Even those who do get in genuine intellectual touch with the 
tutor tend to lose him again because of the rush imposed by the vast 
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amount of material we merrily include in our syllabuses. To assume 
that a longer course (24 or 72 meetings) will reach a higher standard 
is, under these circumstances, a fallacy. Longer courses usually try to 
cover more ground, and will thus merely create an opportunity for 
students to drop even further behind their tutor. 

This is not to suggest that longer courses are undesirable. On the 
contrary, there is no doubt that continuity frequently (though not 
automatically) raises standards. What I am prepared to suggest is 
that no class can succeed by any genuine standards which does not 
take full account of the student’s real needs and capabilities. If it 
survives without doing so its survival is due to personal feeling, to 
admiration for the tutor, to various emotional factors, and not to the 
achievement of the purpose for which it was established. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


It is fair to confess that these reflections are drawn from personal 
experience as an extra-mural student and as a tutor. They have been 
reinforced by consistent observation and careful experiment over a 
number of years, not merely in my own subject but, with the gener- 
ous co-operation of a number of tutors, in several other fields.* All 
these experiments have been carried out in an adult education centre 
which plans its programme on a long term basis and in consultation 
with its members. The institution of membership and the conse- 
quent loyalty to the centre and its work provide a personal con- 
tinuity not generally available in connection with other large bodies 
of class provision. This makes both long term planning and long 
term experiment easier. But the individual students can be assumed, 
as students, to be much the same as students in other responsible 
body classes which are not corporately organised. I therefore assume 
that our results may be applicable elsewhere. 

To illustrate how classes working on an apparently high academic 
standard may, in fact, be less satisfactory than they look, I propose to 
pick out a sessional of my own. I shall illustrate some improvement 
on this from changes made in the course of a three year tutorial. 
Finally I shall refer more generally to the series of experiments con- 
ducted over the last four years in several subject groups at the Folk 
House. 


* The classes which will be discussed were provided by the Adult Education — 
ment of the University of Bristol and, in one case, by the Western District of the 
WEA. Without their practical help and sympathy none of these experiments would 
have been possible. 
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The sessional was a course on English Literature roughly from 
the death of Queen Elizabeth up to and including Milton, but ex- 
cluding Shakespeare. It covered a field which would normally have 
been covered in most University honours schools in the same period 
and in a similar manner. It was the tutor’s ‘special field’ and he was 
able to bring his own research experience to bear on his teaching. 
Enrolment was sufficient (about 16), total average attendance about 
80 per cent and written work was done in large quantities and by 
everybody. So far so good. 

The class started with the usual social-historical-religio-philoso- 
phical survey, went on to some consideration of the variety of litera- 
ture of the period and to a brief illustrated discussion of what, if 
anything, may be meant by ‘dissociation of sensibility’, since several 
students had, in a previous class, had glimpses of Eliot’s criticism. 
Rather mote time was given to an introduction to the whole Chris- 
tian humanist tradition and its impact on the literature of the period. 
The course then dealt with courtly verse and its various develop- 
ments, with Ben Jonson and his ‘sons’, with the metaphysical poets, 
with political and other ballads and broadsheets, and with the 
Jacobean drama. Travel literature, essays, characters, historical and 
biographical writing, letters, pamphlet literature, sermons, broad- 
sides and translations followed, and the last six or eight weeks of the 
course were given to the study of Milton. 

All this would have been sound on its own lines if the students 
had been able to give not less than two hours a day to reading and 
study in preparation for each meeting of the class and in following it 
up. One of them, a young man without family ties who was hoping 
to get to University, did so. Yet even his work suffered from the 
disadvantages that he had not had a sixth form introduction to the 
subject, and that he knew virtually nothing of literature outside the 
limits of the class syllabus. But generally speaking all members of the 
class, although they made exceptionally full use of book box, tutor’s 
library and local library facilities, floundered hopelessly. Being un- 
able to supplement the tutor’s teaching with thorough study, their 
knowledge could hardly be more than very general, and those who 
tried to keep up with the lecturer were in danger of acquiring a 
superficial smattering peppered with the titles of books. The only 
way in which valuable work could emerge from the class was to cut 
down the field to be covered. Students were thus encouraged to 
concentrate on particular subjects or authors, spending considerable 
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periods on them, discussing them individually with the tutor, and 
finally bringing the results back to the class, while the lectures went 
on inexorably in the race against time and literary geography. A 
good deal of useful work was done in this way. Much of it compared 
favourably with work one would expect from undergraduates. There 
was much mature and valuable discussion of those topics which had 
had the special attention of several students. But serious doubts were 
beginning to grow in the tutor’s mind whether the undergraduate 
essay and the skills and attitudes from which it springs were what he 
should be looking for. And in any case this measure of academic 
success had been achieved only by sacrificing the unity and integrity 
of the class as a whole. The teaching was on an academic level; the 
class response was so only on an individual basis and at intervals. 
Peccavi—but my experience tells me not to expect very many stones. 


LENGTH NOT THE ANSWER 


I assumed that the problem could be solved by spreading a (com- 
paratively) much smaller amount of material over three years in a 
tutorial class. I had, of course, made my bargain without Shake- 
speare, the subject of the class, and without my own growing im- 
patience with the method I was using. The syllabus was the 
conventional one. The class was preceded in the summer by a 
terminal outlining briefly the history of mediaeval and Tudor drama. 
The tutorial began with a brief survey of the Elizabethan ‘world 
picture’, of the Elizabethan stage, and of dramatic techniques and 
conventions. This was followed by a study of the poems and of the 
plays in chronological order. The syllabus allowed for the number 
of plays allocated to each year to taper off, and in each session four 
plays were chosen for special study followed by a produced play 
reading. Background knowledge was further reinforced by a short 
course on Marlowe during the first summer term. Enrolments were 
good, about two thirds of the original students (after the initial weed- 
ing-out) re-enrolling for the third year; attendances were over 80 per 
cent, and all students did astonishing quantities of written work 
without ever having to be pressed to do so. 

In spite of all this the saine problem of comparative superficiality 
of response arose again at any rate in the study of all but the ‘special’ 


splays, or the particular topics with which individual students dealt 


largely on their own and on which they gave papers to the class. The 
standard of teaching, even when it concerned plays to which only a 
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week or two could be given, made no concessions. But class mem- 
bers could not be expected to do more than read them once or twice 
because they were, at the same time, devoting special attention to 
some other play or some Shakespearian topic in which they were 
particularly :terested. Tutor and class finished the first session rather 
breathlessly, continued in the same way during the first half of the 
second session, and then gave up the struggle: Hamlet and Othello 
shared the second term—and left us as breathless as ever. A summer 
course on the theory of tragedy intervened (which will be mentioned 
in another context), and the third session started with a joint decision 
that it would be preferable to skimp the amount of class time to be 
devoted to many or most plays, and to give as much time as possible 
to a few. No more time limits, and class and tutor were content to 
give all their time and energy to Lear, Macbeth and Antony and 
Cleopatra. Cross references to Timon and Coriolanus would, of 
course, be taken for granted: they had been read, but no real attempt 
was made to study them in class. 

As a result of these changes in method it became clear that if no 
attempt had been made at conventional academic coverage in the 
conventional academic period, the class (and not only the tutor) 
could have reached a much more truly academic level. True enough, 
they had written essays and given papers which one would be happy 
to see emerging from the pen of an intelligent honours student. But 
there had only rarely been time and leisure for them to go beyond 
this and make their special contribution, namely that of thoughtful 
and experienced adults. 

The first glimmer of this emerged, with this particular group, in 
the summer course on the theory of tragedy. The class was based on 
Lear and Sophocles’ Oedipus plays, read in translation. All members 
were expected to read the three plays carefully, as well as a number 
of books on the subject which had been suggested in advance, and 
had done so by the first meeting of the class. The purpose was, of 
course, not primarily a study of the plays but to try and answer the 
questions ‘what—and why—is tragedy?’ All members prepared 
papers in advance; all of them, in their varying ways, showed very 
considerable maturity, and there were some flashes of startlingly 
fresh and original vision. Essentially the difference between this short 
course and the tutorial was that the tutorial had, up to then, tried to 
convey experience and, as far as possible, to evaluate it; the short 
course was concerned entirely with trying to integrate the students’ 
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existing experience of a very limited but profoundly important 
literary field with their experience of life. There was no academic 
coverage in the usual sense—but the academic standards were well 
beyond anything usually to be expected from undergraduates. 


A NEW APPROACH 


Fortified by this experience, tutor and class began to learn to 
approach the individual Shakespeare play much more fully as an 
imaginative unit to be experienced, as well as studied, if necessary 
line by line, and to work outward from it to the Shakespearian con- 
text, to other plays, to contemporary ideas, stage techniques, history 
and what have you. If I were to start another tutorial on Shakespeare 
today it might, for all I know, start with at least three months on 
The Tempest and continue with an attempt to build up from this a 
growing and unfolding experience of Shakespeare’s work and con- 
text. Many of the plays could not have even one meeting devoted to 
them; the meetings would be mainly seminars; to cover the whole 
field would take much more than three years. It would thus be quite 
different from an internal course of lectures; but it would be adult 
and on an academic level much nearer to that on which we imagine 
—often quite vainly—that our students are following us. 

Another class in which this kind of method has been applied in the 
literary field was a sessional in which an attempt was made to trace 
three great themes through the history of European literature: 
Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and the Faustus-Don Juan theme. Here 
three specialists in foreign literatures had to be called in to share the 
teaching with the English scholar who was responsible for the sylla- 
bus and attended all the meetings in order to be able to give unity to 
the whole course. The field to be covered was comparatively narrow, 
but the class were able from it to build up a growing and deepening 
experience, rather than trying to impose some sort of order on a large 
and comparatively superficial collection of new information. In this 
class departure from the usual academic method produced some com- 
pletely original work and a high standard throughout. In a similar 
category is a class, now being planned, on nature poetry. Rather than 
starting with The’ Seafarer and working steadily through English 
history to the present day, it will begin by defining various ways in 
which man looks—or tries to look-—at Nature, and will then pro- 
ceed to illustrate them in order of increasing complexity. It will do so 
with a comparatively small number of poems chosen to illustrate and 
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deepen the experience, rather than the history of literature. This is 
not an academic syllabus in the sense that anybody would lecture 
along such lines to undergraduates in search of degrees, but it is more 
likely to lead our students to an academic level of study. 

Essentially what is involved in what I have said is the abandon- 
ment of the academic method as a means to the attainment of 
academic standards. This method, to risk a generalisation, is based 
on the assumption that there are subjects, or systems of knowledge 
and intellectual material, which exist in themselves and can be 
studied as such. Quite possibly this assumption is as fantastic as the 
analogous one that all we need to do to learn a language is to learn 
the rules of its grammar. It confuses the abstract with the concrete, 
analysis with synthesis, rationalisation with creation. It may be 
inevitable in academic teaching, as the only way of making young 
people aware of the whole vast range of a subject in three short years. 
But there is no excuse for using the same methods in adult education. 

No excuse, but how natural that we should, if only because we 
have been trained in our own academic disciplines and find it diffi- 
cult ever after to approach them with the innocence of the adult 
student. One is much less hidebound when considering teaching 
methods in other subjects than in planning one’s own syllabuses. We 
were already experimenting with synthetic approaches to the teach- 
ing of a number of other subjects when I was still planning courses 
such as the three year tutorial on Shakespeare in my own, which 
finally taught me my personal lesson. 

What all these experiments had in common was that they 
assumed no previous knowledge on the part of the student except, 
of course, in the three year tutorials which grew out of more ele- 
mentary classes. They all started from the student’s experience in the 
field under consideration and attempted gradually to broaden and 
deepen this pattern of experience until it was sufficiently large and 
complete to justify the draw:ng of abstractions and conclusions. In 
fact, they moved in the opposite direction to the more common one 
which assumes that a subject as such can be taught and compre- 
hended in the light of its abstract pattern, even if much or most of 
the flesh of its experience eludes the student. If we are reaching 
higher academic levels than before in the subjects with which we 
have been experimenting in this way it is because the students 
experience them in the fullest sense of the word, instead of studying 
their abstract framewoik and adding as many facts as they can pick 
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up. It is certainly gratifying and, I think, significant that in all these 
classes higher academic standards have also been accompanied by 
more substantial enrolment. 


A COMMON PRINCIPLE 


I have described the detailed application of these considerations 
to music appreciation in an earlier article.* Our colleagues in the 
natural sciences have shown quite clearly that their teaching becomes 
infinitely more effective if it is based on the student’s own laboratory 
work, Classes conducted by the Manchester University Extra-Mural 
Department have applied a similar principle to art appreciation by 
cumbining practical homework in the manner of the artist under 
consideration with theoretical study. A similar technique is proving 
successful at the Folk House in connection with a study in aesthetics: 
the relationship between content, expression and technique in art. 
Our psychology classes have gained immeasurably (even in regularity 
of attendances in this subject of ‘difficult’ classes) from the fact that 
much or most of the work is based in the first instance on case 
studies, both normal and abnormal. A parallel experiment was the 
study in physical and economic geography which started with a 
sessional on the Mendips,.a tiny local area which all students knew 
well and came to know intimately in the course of numerous excur- 
sions. The circle was drawn progressively wider and a three year 
tutorial on the British Isles is in progress. But within this all students 
are engaged individually or as small teams in regional studies of 
areas they know well, or in which they are especially interested. As a 
result the class-has by now produced a remarkable amount of valu- 
able material. 

The most substantial of these experiments is connected with the 
social studies generally. It was initiated in the 1953-54 session, when 
the general slump in the social studies had almost wiped them out of 
the Folk House programme. During the intervening period they 
have become the largest single group of subjects. I do not wish to 
suggest that teaching methods are the only reason for the general 
unpopularity—if this is the correct term—of the social studies today 
but there can be ne doubt that there is a considerable measure of 
apathy in relation to these subjects at the moment. At a time when 
adult education figured so largely as a means to social justice the 
social studies were likely to be more widely attractive. But a good 
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many of the first objectives have been gained, and this has led to the 
post-war expansion of demand for other subjects rather than to a 
heavy drop in demand for the social studies. Taking the country as 
a whole there are probably more social studies classes today than 
there were before the war. That they form a smaller proportion of 
total provision is testimony to their success in helping to create 
conditions of life in which a better educational balance in Responsi- 
ble Body provision has become possible. 

All this is true. Nevertheless the enquiries among a considerable 
number of ex-students in social studies classes of one sort or another 
which preceded the launching of the scheme, revealed the need for 
a study of teaching methods in this field, a study which, in its turn, 
eventually touched off all the other considerations and experiments 
which are described in this article. 


APPLICATION TO SOCIAL STUDIES 


in the first instance all the social studies have, during the last 
twenty or thirty years, become infinitely more complex as academic 
disciplines, so much so that it has become difficult even for their 
academic practitioners to discern any clear and compelling pattern 
in them. The conventional political philosophy of past generations 
is meaningless in face of, shall we say, the ‘people’s democracies’ or 
the complex problems of recently dependent territories. Semantics, 
anthropology and psychology have played ducks and drakes with 
much that was thought perfectly safe knowledge in the field of 
sociology; and economics, to the layman at least, seems to be nothing 
if not contradictory as soon as it departs from the comfortable abstrac- 
tions of economic man. 

Where the academics themselves can no longer see clear and 
compelling patterns it is useless for the adult student, with his limita- 
tions of knowledge and time, to try and study academic patterns. 
And since this is largely what we still offer him in the social studies 
he declines the pleasure. What can we put in its place? There is only 
one answer. We must, again, be humble enough to start with the 
student’s own experience rather than with our abstract pattern. We 
may not be able, with a class of adults, to make a study of inter- 
national relations on a genuinely academic level as far as they are 
concerned. But we can try to make a study of France, her people, con- 
cerns, way of life (and preferably her language too)—and then try 
to understand the Algerian crisis in the light of this and a study 
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of Arab nationalism. We shall probably not get very far with a class 
on sociology if we think our students will think on the same 
academic level as their tutor. But we can pick one limited problem— 
such as the place and function of women in society, or the social 
function and impact of our major means of communication—of 
which our students already have considerable experience. It then 
becomes possible to expand that experience, often in direct survey 
and enquiry, until enough has been accumulated to organise and 
abstract. It is, again, the synthetic rather than the analytical approach; 
it often produces original work and, however modest the initial 
assumptions may have been, it can normally be relied upon to move 
on a level which no University could afford to despise. On the other 
hand we have learned to expect that those social studies courses 
which attempt to ‘cover’ an academically defined field will not reach 
as high a level as far as student response is concerned, will have 
poorer attendances, and may even fail altogether, however learned 
the tutor’s teaching may be. 

Very briefly, then, the import of all these considerations is that 
we are beginning to learn that genuinely academic standards of 
student response to our classes do not follow automatically from 
academic standards in the syllabus, or even the teaching. They can 
be achieved with much greater frequency and regularity by a crea- 
tive and concrete method of approach, and they are not necessarily 
related to duration at all. Of course, all things being equal, the 
longer course will get further than the shorter. But in either case 
they will only get anywhere worth mentioning by starting not in the 
University lecture room (too often the one in which the tutor sat as 
an undergraduate and where he lectured in the morning before the 
class) but firmly inside the mind and experience of each individual 
class member. Starting from there, and continuing by building up 
this experience, there are very few limits to where one may get 
eventually. To assume that any subject can be taught in a Responsible 
Body class in the same way as in a University, and that syllabus and 
duration will guarantee academic standards, is to ignore the response 
of the student. 

If it is necessary-to say these things today it is so because adult 
education has long been and still is very largely oriented towards 
abstractions, such as academic studies conceived as complete systems 


__ of knowledge (which is supposed to make the student free, or even 


good), or towards working class emancipation (which is to make us 
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all just). Rather than being oriented towards abstractions, adult 
education should be oriented towards people and communities, and 
the effects it may produce in them. One may be more aware of this 
in Centre work than if one were organising a programme of indi- 
vidual classes. In either case it is important at a time when we are all 
conscious of the fragmentation of world, society, family and indi- 
vidual soul. 


THE NEGLECTED FUNCTIONS 


It is in this sense, and with this search for creative methods of 
teaching in mind, that Mr Groombridge’s remarks and quotations 
about the wider and neglected functions of adult education and the 
significance of its standards* seem to me to be acceptable and our 
own more common view of standards totally unacceptable. Even if 
we think only of the field of Responsible Body work, which we have 
been discussing, it is clear that our faulty methods are deterring a 
great many potential students from joining our classes or from 
continuing in them once they have joined. Moreover, the ‘lecture 
consumers’ whom our present methods tend to encourage or even 
breed, will in their turn tend to recruit others like themselves and 
keep away that much larger and more modest group who are poten- 
tial students. Our methods are thus liable to perpetuate themselves 
not only in the tutor but in our students who, as we all know, are our 
best—and worst—recruiting agents. 

It is bad enough if our methods and the people they tend to attract 
limit the individual and social usefulness of adult education. If I am 
right in thinking that our methods of planning syllabuses and con- 
ducting classes are often faulty because they are derived from faulty 
or confused concepts of standards, then what we sometimes think 
are our successes are almost worse than our failures. If students have, 
as a result of a sessional or tutorial, learned how to turn out under- 
graduate essays assessing Donne or tracing the influence of Lyly on 
Shakespeare, the class may pride itself on having reached genuinely 
academic standards, but it may well have failed as adult education. 
The fault will have been not with adult students who have so faith- 
fully twisted themselves into that strange undergraduate shape, but 
with a tutor who has not learned whom adult education is for. His 
students have missed a great deal by way of deeper and broader 


® In his article in apuLT EpucaTIon, Winter 1957, p. 199. The article by Mr 
Trenaman in the same issue illustrates the sheer size of the challenge which our 
methods force us to ignore. 
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though less examinable standards. But probably he himself has 
missed most of all. This way of teaching involves a great deal more 
preparation. But it makes each class an exciting new approach to the 
subject, and it provides delightful opportunities for really worth- 


while original work in one’s own academic field. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND SOME CURRENT 
PROBLEMS 


by G. C. Johnson 
Warden of Wicken House 


future trends in the Youth Service, and of teacher training may 

not appear at first sight to be very intimately connected with each 
other or with adult education as that term is traditionally understood 
in this country. Nevertheless, I believe that a relationship exists and is 
likely to become increasingly important, and that its development on 
sound lines deserves consideration. 

The liberalising of technical education has been discussed at 
length, orally and in print, notably in the White Paper on Technical 
Education and in the more recent White Paper specifically con- 
cerned with liberal studies. What has been noticeably lacking in the 
impressive volume of written or spoken thought is systematic assess- 
ment of the practical possibilities of carrying out this work success- 
fully with the kind of people generally held in mind, that is, with 
the genus technical college student. Given the comparatively short 
time for which the subject has been in the public eye it is not perhaps 
surprising that no recognisable pattern has yet been formulated. 

One section of opinion tries to shift the responsibility for work- 
ing out an effective plan by saying that the grammar schools 
specialise too much and too early, and that the liberal studies problem 
may largely reside in the deficiencies of sixth forms. Other people 
appear to think that the solution lies in the approach and outlook of 
technical college teaching staffs. Others again believe that nothing 
less than the raising of liberal studies to a status equal with that of 
technical subjects, and the allocation to them of a significant amount 
of time within the technical college curriculum, can provide an 
effective answer. 

No one seems to be clear as to what is hoped for so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned. I think that a large measure of support would be 
found for the opinion that we should aim at producing creative or 
reflective attitudes of mind, and not merely at imparting factual 
information. This is implied, for example, by those who suggest that, 
if a change is to be achieved in the attitude of mind commonly pro- 
duced in students by current methods:of technical education, it can 
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only be brought about by a wholesale change of heart and attitude on 
the part of teaching staffs. There is no suggestion here of any change 
in curriculum, but rather a linking of technical instruction to the 
background of social, economic and political life which the student 
may observe around him. 

There are those who consider that, in the case of the more con- 
tinuous and possibly residential forms of technical education, such as 
the sandwich course and the courses provided by the colleges of 
advanced technology, syllabuses should include arts sections, and 
that such clubs and societies should be promoted as will encourage 
the maximum broadening of the students’ interests. In the case of 
fully residential courses I doubt if the real essential of the broad out- 
look popularly supposed to be achieved by a student at a university 
is fully realised. It is generally accepted that one of the most valuable 
liberalising elements of any university student’s experience is his con- 
tact with students from other faculties. If this is true, it is a matter 
for speculation how far anything similar can be achieved in an 
establishment where the range of subjects studied is so much more 
limited than it is in a full university. Apart, therefore, from the in- 
clusion of one or more arts subjects in the official syllabus, the pro- 
motion of clubs and societies appears to be of particular importance. 
The extent to which technical college students will take kindly to 
the idea of spending any significant amount of time on subjects other 
than those which claim their primary attention, and the age at which 
they can best be taught to do so, deserve particular attention. Clearly 
they must be caught before they have become so set in their attitudes 
that it will be difficult if not impossible to make any impact on or to 
modify their outlook. 

Let us turn now to the question of the Youth Service, including 
the problem of the future of une County Colleges. Here the diver- 
gence of opinions and approaches is as wide as any found in the field 
of technical education. It is quite certain that far too few people 
realise, what a few of us are already beginning to experience, that 
slowly but surely the trend of education, as expressed in the matur- 
ing outlook of young people leaving the secondary modern schools, 
is towards the production of a new kind of lively and enquiring 
mind. There is already a field of work in the Youth Service, among 
the older members of clubs, which needs to be examined more closely, 
particularly since a modification of National Service will produce 
far more members in the upper age group. There is probably a link 
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here with the approach that should be made to the teaching of non- 
vocational subjects in the County College—an approach that should 
be adult in presentation (and therefore clearly recognisable by the 
students as ‘different from school’), novel in treatment and linked 
with the students’ own experiences. This will place a good deal of 
onus on the young people themselves to acquire factual information; 
it is in the interpretation of this information that the technique of the 
skilled adult tutor will be vitally needed. If the majority of 15 to 18- 
year-olds are going to be press-ganged into continued education, only 
an approach radically different from anything that has taken place 
in the past in voluntary schemes is going to serve any useful purpose, 
or, indeed, avoid large-scale rejection of what is offered. Having 
regard to the numbers of students involved and the potentialities 
for chaos, and even if the County Colleges are further away than 
optimists imagine, their incidence in less than ten years’ time will be 
disastrous unless fundamental planning and preparation begins at 
once. 

So we come to the problem of teacher training. There has been a 
large measure of agreement about the lack of wisdom in moving 
school-leavers to training college and straight back to school as 
teachers, with all the narrowness of experience implied. Graduate 
teachers have been less affected for the obvious reasons that their 
training takes a little longer and that they have had the chance to 
make wider contacts. Fundamentally, however, I have always felt 
the crux of the situation to be what happens to a two-year trained 
teacher after five or six years of teaching. The graduate teacher has 
the stimulus and discipline of preparing students for public examina- 
tions, and while to some extent this is true of schools other than 
grammar and technical, there is no such stimulus for the majority of 
non-graduate teachers. The probable cessation of National Service 
will incidentally remove from many young schoolmasters a valuable 
experience in human relations. This ‘service after sales’ problem will 
not be solved, however, by three-year in place of two-year training. 

I am well aware of the value of the teachers’ courses provided by 
the Ministry and LEAs., but even so, is it not true to say that those 
who attend them are still afloat, whereas most of the absentees are 
those who wonder if it is worth swimming? Is it not also true that 
many teachers in non-selective schools are still finding difficulty with 
the leaving forms in maintaining respect for and interest in their 
school and its teaching? This may well be because the ‘leaver’ is 
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quite understandably looking more at the outside world which is 
soon to receive him. How much can his teachers tell him about that 
outside world? If someone murmurs ‘twenty years’ more experience 
of it’ it is a possible reply that this may really mean one year’s experi- 
ence repeated twenty times. (Here, incidentally, is one of the more 
potent arguments against raising the school-leaving age in prefer- 
ence to establishing compulsory day-release.) There is a great need 
to examine what can be done truly to refresh the rank and file 
teacher, and some of us think that the resources of adult education 
might produce useful answers to the problem in the shape of 
refresher courses which might not even mention teaching subjects 
or school. 

I believe that the field for the effective application of adult educa- 
tion techniques is much wider than some traditionalists admit, and 
that the movement can make common ground with people con- 
cerned with the problems I have outlined. Many people working in 
adult education need to re-assess their aims and to attune themselves 
to the world of today and tomorrow—other recent contributors to 
this journal have said much the same thing, but it bears repetition. 
Whether in the minds of teachers doing a most exacting job, or in 
arousing, stimulating and satisfying maturing minds, those con- 
cerned with adult education should pay close attention to the prac- 
tical experiments which have been carried out during the last few 
years, both residentially and non-residentially. If those working in 
the movement really believe in what they stand for they must them- 
selves possess a spirit of enquiry. Adult education has never had a 
more vital role in society than it has today, but it needs people who 
will seek opportunities in the most vigorous and sometimes unortho- 
dox manner if its potentialities are to be achieved. 


CLEAR EXPRESSION IN WRITING: 
A TEACHING EXPERIMENT 


by Cecil W. Davies 
Staff Tutor, Manchester University Extra-Mural Department 


J 1TH the increasing demand for courses on “Communica- 
cation’ or ‘Clear Expression’, questions arise as to what can 
usefully be achieved in, say, a residential course lasting 
nominally one week. Must we be content merely to throw out a few 
hints and suggestions on the use of English, or is it possible in so 
brief a time, to offer a course with a definite objective, complete 
within chosen limits, unified and progressive? I believe that this is 
possible, if the limited aim is clearly understood and a suitable teach- 
ing method used. In November, 1957, | conducted the course des- 
cribed here at Holly Royde College, Manchester, and this short 
account of its aims and methods may be of interest and use to others. 
We had to provide a course on ‘Communication: Clear Expression 
in Writing’ for about 12 adult students in residence from Monday 
teatime until Saturday breakfast. Having allowed for some com- 
pletely free time each day, a theatre visit and a Friday evening social, 
we were left with 15 working sessions of 144 hours each. As Director 
of the course I was able to devote almost all my time that week to it; 
other tutors were available for specific sessions. We had the experi- 
ence of previous courses to guide us in planning this one. 

First we had to decide what could be done in the circumstances, 
and to eliminate anything else quite ruthlessly, focusing all the 
material in the course on our limited objective. We decided to 
attempt no more than to help students to treat data (or ‘facts’ as we 
more colloquially put it most of the time) in simple, utilitarian prose. 
We broke this down into three processes or stages, any or all of 
which may be involved in a single writing job, each requiring par- 
ticular abilities and techniques and posing its own problems. There 
is no special theory underlying these stages: they emerged empiri- 
cally from earlier teaching experience. Their names are unimportant 
and could doubtless be improved upon: 


—Perception. (Perceiving and recording a body of data accurately, 
clearly and objectively.) 

—Analysis. (Analysing and arranging a body of data simply, pur- 
posefully and appropriately.) 
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—Conclusion. (Drawing deductions from a body of data, or basing 
an argument or opinion upon it, logically and directly.) 


A series of exercises based upon these stages leads the student step 
by step through the whole process of treating data in utilitarian prose, 
from his first encounter with the given material to the recommenda- 
tions, arguments, etc., which he derives from it. Above all, this par- 
ticular method helps the student to distinguish between what is 
objective and what is subjective in his communication. 

The pattern implied in the three stages suggested that the struc- 
tural unity of the course would be best achieved in terms of the 
written exercises rather than of the lectures. This would also add 
interest to the written work, and allow contributing lecturers as 
much freedom as possible. Half the working time would therefore 
be devoted to these exercises, which were grouped under the general 
heading of “The Project’ (another imperfect title; “The Topic’ might 
have been better). We had learned from earlier courses that to choose 
some broad topic of general interest, various aspects of which could 
be used as subject-matter for different exercises, would unify the 
course considerably, while our limited aim gave it completeness and 
our three-stage method progressiveness. 

The three-stage pattern was to be applied to the Project by asking 
each student to write one major exercise for each stage: 


Stage I (Perception). Each student to choose a limited aspect of the 
Topic, preferably one in which he had personal experience, and write 
a factual account of it. 


Stage II (Analysis). From the students’ Stage I contributions, the 
Director to compile and duplicate a bare and deliberately disordered 
summary of the data in them. 

Using, in effect, only this data, students to write factually on the 
Topic as a whole, selecting and arranging the data in some signifi- 
cant way, pointed, perhaps, by a title. 


Stage III (Conclusion). Each student to write purely personally on the 
Topic, clearly showing, however, that impressions and opinions were 
based upon data and experience. 


Much turned upon the choice of topic. In earlier courses (not 
involving the three-stage method) we had tried such subjects as, 
the increase of leisure and our use of it and changes in our modes of 
living since 1920. These were now unsuitable, for each student must 
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have some real personal experience from which to write, and if 

possible, personal views and impressions to convey. As the students 

at this type of course are of all ages and backgrounds, the topic must 
offer much greater variety of aspects than these largely social ones. 

(We had found also that we could not spare time for students to use 

reference books for assembling data. Fact-finding techniques had to 

be excluded from the syllabus. Students must have the data at their 
finger-tips in advance.) The topic eventually chosen was The Current 

Year. This lent itself ideally to the purpose. In Stage I, anything from 

international affairs to the student’s own job could be an ‘aspect’; in 

Stage II, while our picture of the year would be incomplete, there 

would certainly be an interesting collection of facts to be analysed; 

and in Stage III—everyone must have some impression of the year 
through which he is actually living! 

A frequent weakness in a short course is that the student has no 
time to ‘try again’. If he fails in an exercise he can only be given good 
advice for the future. To overcome this to some extent, students were 
to do a series of three preliminary exercises, one at each Stage, which 
could be read by the tutor, returned and discussed, before the corre- 
sponding major exercise was attempted. Each preliminary exercise 
took only fifteen minutes, and was based on a visual exhibit. 

Stage I. Students were given copies of a woodcut design, complex and 
clear in detail, but obscure in significance, and were asked to describe 
what they saw, clearly, simply and objectively. (Actual object: Radio 
Times design by Ralph Lavers for Gabriel’s Mouse, radio play by 
C. W. Davies.) 

Stage II. Students were asked to describe two stylised statuettes in such 
a way as to emphasise points of similarity and difference. (Actual 
objects: 2 East African carvings.) 

Stage Ill. Students were asked to write down a personal reaction to a 
coloured reproduction of a picture, trying to account for and explain 
their reactions by reference to particulars of the picture but assuming 
that their reader knew the picture. (Actual object: reproduction of 
Douanier Rousseau’s Malakoff. Chosen because far from conven- 
tional in style, yet likely not to be wholly unacceptable to the ordin- 
ary student.) 


(Students were, of course, not told what the exhibits were until 
later.) 

We are now in a position to set out the plan of the sessions devoted 
to the Project. 
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A TEACHING EXPERIMENT 
ALL SESSIONS 1¥% hours. 


Monda 
Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
1. General intro-| 2. Prelim. Ex. I] 4. Stage I and] 6. Stage II and|8. Stage III 
duction to returned with | Prelim. Ex. II} Prelim. Ex. IlI|returned with 
whole* course. | comment and returned with | returned with {comment and 
Prelim. Ex. I | discussion. comment and /| comment and | discussion. 
(final 15 min.) |Students choose} discussion. discussion. Discussion of 
aspects of Topic. | Advice on Advice on whole project. 
Advice on Stage II. Stage III. 
Stage I. Prelim. Ex. [li] 7. Unsupervised 


Prelim. Ex. II} (final 15 mia.}| work on Stagelll 
(final 15 min.)| 5. Unsuperviced 
*not only the}3. Unsupervised | work on Stage II 
Project. work on Stage I 


These sessions formed the core of the course and determined its 
pattern. The other seven were used for lectures: 


3 on Language. By the Director of the Course. 

2 on Clear Thinking: Why We Don’t Always Say What We 
Mean. By a psychologist. 

1 on Style in Prose. 

1 on Poetry. Both by specialists in English Literati.re. 


The three on Language were, in spite of their large title, very 
modest affairs dealing with prose as a product of civilisation, emotive 
and non-emotive use of words, some simple guides to the use of 
plain words, etc., and examples of faulty expression taken from the 
writing of these students and others. 

The psychologist concentrated largely upon psychological and 
social barriers to objectivity. 

The two more ‘literary’ lectures were placed late in the course to 
set the narrow objectives of the Project in a wider context, to arouse 
interest in more complex and subtle uses of language, and to en- 
courage students to look for good expression where it may be found. 
All tutors were left free as to method. 

When the course actually took place there were ten students, six 
meh and four women. Three of the men were American (a USAF 
Officer, a USAF Recruit, and civilian); the youngest student was 22, 
the oldest 82; their jobs included: foreman, civil servant (Admiralty), 
teacher (retired) and shorthand typist. This alarmingly diverse group 
quickly knit together into a unified class whose members all felt they 
gained in the end from the very diversity. 
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The individual subjects they chose for Stage 1 were: 


The Royal Visit to Hull. 

Housing and Coloured Immigration in Bradford. 

Artificial Satellites. 

Developments in the Manufacture of Spheroidal Graphite Iron, 
Automation in Management. 

The Middle East. 

Little Rock and the Problem of Integration (2 students). 

Child Welfare. 

Developments in the Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid. 


This extraordinary conglomeration of material was reduced to 
about 400 words as the basis of Stage II, and several remarkably 
successful analytical arrangements of it were made, of which the most 
ingenious contrived to relate all the material to The Problem of Over- 
population. 

As we expected, students all found that the exercises which in- 
volved the greatest degree of objectivity were the most difficult. As 
this meant that some of the early work was harder than the later, the 
pattern of the course may be open to criticism: but the inherent 
reasonableness of the pattern carried the students along with it, and 
they were greatly encouraged when they tackled the final stage— 
and, of course, they used their data and impressions far more effec- 
tively than they could have done at the beginning of the course. They 
themselves stressed especially the value of the three preliminary 
exercises, particularly their having to be done at speed, under some 
pressure, so that faults showed up clearly and could be better 
avoided in the major exercises. 

It would appear that students left this course not simply with a 
few tips from Gower and Fowler, but with a framework of method 
which they could apply to most everyday writing tasks, and through 
which they could apply the linguistic and psychological material of 


the lectures to the problems they would encounter. 
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GERMAN—I 


by H. G. Tuchler 
Part-time Lecturer in German, Mansfield Technical and County 
Folk Colleges 


T seems to me to be most important that students who come to 
classes should not merely be instructed in a particular 

subject but should be educated in the widest sense. People attend 
my German I for a multitude of practical reasons: because they wish 
to visit a German-speaking country next year, because they like 
German songs, because German would be useful in their work, be- 
cause they are in love with a German, or because, simply, they feel 
lonely during winter evenings and want to be occupied. 

A few leave my class after a few weeks, some stay the course for 
politeness or since they have paid for it (small though the fees are); 
for others German becomes a hobby, an interest or even an obsession 
and they attend next year’s German II as a matter of course. Many of 
my students who start in September sit for EMEU I next Easter and/ 
or RSA I next Whitsun, and eventually for the more advanced 
examinations, including the GCE. 

The variety of reasons for attending the class and the difference 
in intellectual and social background do not make it easy to plan the 
course. A surfeit of grammar would be fatal as most of the students 
come from the Secondary Modern School, but a complete absence of 
it would not do either because it is indispensable for every group and 
because there is, in any case, always a sprinkling (sometimes more 
than a sprinkling) of teachers, civil servants, etc., in the class. Inci- 
dentally, the literary-minded section usually is the most diffident 
one: one of those who never ‘had his hand up’ turned out to be the 
Resident Medical Officer of the local hospital. We found that out 
when a student slipped down the stairs and broke her ankle, and the 
man who was too shy to decide between ‘Der’ and ‘Die’ took charge 
of her injury. 

Grammar must, however, be given only in small helpings, served 
palatably (often by songs, games and competitions) and introduced 
incidentally when the need for it is seen. Nobody, after a hard day’s 
work, wants to be overstrained and everybody must recognise the 
necessity for what toil there is. 

Grammar, of course, is only one way towards the mastery of the 
language: sentence patterns, memory work, pronunciation drill, etc., 
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precede and follow it all the time, but none of these would be of 
value unless the topics used exercised an adult and practical appeal. 
‘My aunt carries an umbrella’ and all that are definitely out. News- 
paper items, travelling and shopping enquiries, everyday conversa- 
tions; they are the food of thought and centre of interest. 

And the occasional, or not so occasional, quip or flippant remark 
drives important points home like nothing else. The lecturer, how- 
ever exhausted he himself may feel, must never forget that his class 
is even more tired; or, in any case, that he gets paid for the evening 
whereas his students come of their own free will (but not for long, if 
he overburdens or bores them). 

Visual and, especially, auditory aids are as essential for adult 
students as for younger pupils. Films or filmstrips fit in occasionally; 
the gramophone and even the radio should be constant companions 
of the class. Last year one of my students regularly recorded the 
BBC programmes ‘Wiedersehen in Deutschland’ on his tape 
recorder and played passages selected by me to the group who had 
been supplied with the BBC pamphlets issued for the series. 1 don’t 
know whether we thereby infringed copyright but I do know that 
the students derived immense benefit from the procedure, particu- 
larly if they first listened on their own to the programmes. 

But, to be fully educative, the evenings should not be all work, 
even in loosened-up form. A few words about the foreign country’s 
history, geography, theatre and art, culture, or politics, some_com- 
parisons (as provocative as possible) with our own country, and even 
a class of no more than average ability will flare up into discussion 
(the sort of thing one always aims at, and rarely achieves at day 
school). The skilful lecturer will train his group, and in a trice 
create ‘class consciousness’ of the best kind and a pleasant social 
atmosphere. Evening school outings, class socials and Christmas 
parties can then have a far more important purpose than merely 
giving the students a good time and saving the lecturer some 
marking. 

Further education, then, comes into evening school work at vari- 
ous levels. There is the social function of evening classes which can 
supplement that of clubs, societies and associations. To have taken 
away the older people from the ‘tele’ and some younger ones from 
street corners is a worthy though perhaps only negative aim. To go 
a step further, the subject can be so presented that it is not merely 
‘useful’ but assumes significance and provides insight. Relevant 
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aspects can be brought out by incidental remarks, short lectures, dis- 
cussions, debates, etc. Many a student starting from a passing fancy 
has in this way found a lasting and absorbing interest. 

Above all, however, stands the sense of achievement which a 
large number of people derives from successfully staying a course. 
My students may have left school at 14, or at 15 with an average 
report, or at University level with an ambition unfulfilled. When I 
remember the gleam of triumph in the eyes of some of them after 
passing an examination or making themselves understood to some- 
body in a strange country or being able to catch a glimpse of foreign 
literature in the original, I realise that there is far more in German I 
(and II and III) than the mere acquisition of a skill. 
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TUTORS’ BULLETIN 
COMMENT 


Two words of introduction are necessary. The first must be to the 
members of the Association of Tutors in Adult Education, who will 
in future receive ADULT EDUCATION each quarter, instead of the 
Association’s own Tutors’ Bulletin at longer intervals. The second, 
to the readers of ADULT EDUCATION itself who are now seeing the first 
words of a feature with which they will become more familiar as 
time goes on. 

First then to the members of the Tutors’ Association. We hope 
that this section will retain more than the title of the Tutors’ Bulletin. 
Within the over-riding responsibility of the Editor of apuLT EDUCA- 
TION, the Association has been offered a pretty free hand; and we 
intend that these sixteen pages each quarter shall maintain a distinc- 
tive favour which will mark them as the work of tutors, concerned 
with their interests and activities. Some features of the old Bulletin 
will no. be retained; news of a strictly trade union character—about 
such matters as salaries, professional conditions, and the Associa- 
tion’s negotiations—will now flow through other channels. But 
most of the Bulletin’s articles had a wider interest: they concerned 
adult education—its methods, subjects, possibilities, and importance. 
We shall continue to seek and publish articles of this sort. 

Second, to the subscribers to apULT EDUCATION. The flavour we 
aim at here will be that of a necessary ingredient in adult education. 
The tutor stands at the point where administration and the students 
touch and through him the aims and ideals of the movement as a 
whole must be focused. This journal has published many contribu- 
tions from tutors; if, in future, you are able through this section to 
share the thoughts and experiences which tutors address to each 
other (as well as to a wider public), it will, we hope, be a profitable 
extension of an element that has always been present between these 
covers. 

Finally, a note of regret. It is always sad when a periodical ceases 
independent publication. The Tutors’ Bulletin lived through many 
troubles, but succumbed at last to rising costs. Its last editor, Mr J. P. 
Carruthers, faced its greatest difficulties, and produced some of its 
liveliest and most valuable issues. As this new phase opens, the 
Tutors’ Association records its gratitude to him. 

* * * ¥ * 
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EXPERIMENTAL APPROACHES: I—PHILOSOPHY 

The future of liberal adult education is threatened by various 
modern developments. Advances in the educational system are 
eliminating the need to provide a people’s university for able 
students whom poverty has robbed of their chances. The need to 
acquire high technical competence in specialised subjects claims the 
leisure time of the ambitious or conscientious. Radio and television 
bring education and information, ranging from the popular to the 
highly academic, to the fireside. In the face of such a challenge we 
have to renew the question, “What unique function (which voca- 
tional training does not attempt and school, university, radio and 
television cannot perform) is within the scope of tutorial or sessional 
work on history, literature or philosophy ?’ 

To those of us who are involved in Extra-Mural work of this kind 
the concern with its function takes different forms. In our public 
and official dealings, in our efforts to extend educational pro- 
grammes, enlarge libraries, build education centres, etc., it takes the 
form of trying to justify public expenditure. Personally we may want 
to satisfy ourselves that in return for our salaries we are doing some- 
thing socially useful. Finally, and most importantly, we try to 
answer the question, ‘What can and does make a man, after a day’s 
work, leave his own fireside and travel through a winter night to an 
only too often dismal classroom, to attend a course?’ The answer to 
this last question must inform our whole teaching work. 

The present article arises from reflections on these issues. In it I 
shall set out some of the conclusions drawn from my own experi- 
ence in the field and describe how I have tried to translate these con- 
clusions into the framing of syllabuses and conducting of classwork. 
If these conclusions are tentative they may yet stimulate further dis- 
cussion of our aims and methods. 

The general thesis which I propose to argue and illustrate is this: 
adult education must depart from the usual academic division into 
subjects while retaining academic standards. 

To begin with, the conditions of tutorial and sessional classes, that 
is, the informal working together of a relatively small group of 
mature students under the guidance of a tutor, offer opportunities 
for serious study in which exacting standards of intellectual discipline 
can be achieved. Though there is, no doubt, need for popular lec- 
tures and terminal classes to create interest, it is the serious course 
which matters. We should not aim at popularization, the purveying 
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of potted information and the entertaining of students, which are 
more easily achieved by television. Our work can be justified not by 
the numbers of our students but by the level of their achievement. In 
tutorial classes we must, therefore, aim at tackling some of the 
harder aspects of our subject. In philosophy, for instance, to take my 
own subject, we must get to the point when students can study with 
appreciation the works of the great philosophers like Spinoza, Kant, 
Hegel, or Schopenhauer. At the same time we must insist on hard 
work from the students. Regular reading and note-taking, essay- 
writing and the preparation of papers should have become a matter 
of course by the third year of a tutorial. Again this is a matter of 
justifying our own type of work. The third programme may provide 
more expert lecturing on specialised subjects but it cannot exact 
continuous student participation. 

I emphasise my wholehearted acceptance of what have been called 
‘academic standards’ because I wish to advocate the rejection of what 
might be confused with them, namely ‘academic subjects’ and aca- 
demic presentation. The question of academic subjects goes to the 
core of the present discussion and I shall deal with it at some length. 
About academic presentation I can make my—fairly obvious—point 
briefly. 

Academic presentation is associated with the use of professional 
jargon taken for granted within a field of study. At best it may be a 
convenient shorthand for the communication of experts; at worst it 
may cover up mental laziness. The mistake of the unintelligent 
expert is to use such jargon in answering queries from non-specialists. 
We find it at all levels; in the passer-by who tells us how to get to the 
station in terms of street names we are not likely to know if we do not 
know the railway station, or the doctor who tells us what is wrong 
with us in long latinized words. Tutors are under an obligation to 
speak as plainly as they can. If we take the trouble to think funda- 
mentally about our subject this need involve no sacrifice in com- 
pleteness and accuracy. 

Having dealt briefly with the question of how and on what level 
to deal with our subject we have to turn to the crucial question as 
to what this subject should be. In other words, ‘What can and 
should we offer to our students?’ Here we must be on our guard 
against high-sounding and general answers such as ‘offering a 
philosophy of life’, ‘teaching citizenship’, ‘awakening creative inter- 
ests’, etc. We must beware of falsifying the situation from the start. 
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We are not like missionaries arriving unbidden at some savage tribe 
to preach a gospel which we believe to be divinely revealed. It would 
be presumptuous to think that we possess a gospel of salvation which 
we can put into the terms of a ‘philosophy of adult education’. It 
would not only be presumptuous but also futile. By and large we do 
not create a demand we meet an existing one. Or, in other words, 
people come to us because there is something they want which they 
think we might help to provide. Sometimes there is a comedy of 
errors. People want something which they cannot get in a class or 
they can get only if they accept something else. For instance, people 
come driven by a fierce desire for self-expression or the wish to 
escape from loneliness. It would be dishonest to deny that classes 
incidentally satisfy such needs. But we have to come to an under- 
standing. The self-expression of one student, if it is not to disrupt a 
class, must be disciplined to the requirements of the course; com- 
radeship and friendship can only flourish on the basis of a common 
interest in a subject. 

I venture the generalisation that adult students have some prob- 
lem, some question or questions, more or less urgently on their 
minds. We may not be able to answer these questions outright. We 
may have to turn them round or relate them to other questions, 
but—and this is the crucial point—we must start from these 
questions. 

What kind of questions are these? They range from very specific 
and personal ones to some which are very general. ‘How can I stop 
myself from worrying about little things?’ ‘How should one bring 
up children?’ ‘Is the citizen under an obligation to fight for his 
country in a war he does not believe in?’ ‘Is war ever justified?’ 
‘Is it childish to escape into the fantasy world of the films?’ ‘Is a 
closed shop policy immoral?’ ‘How can we escape inflation?’ ‘Am I 
missing something if I do not enjoy great literature and art?’ And 
so on. The aim of adult education is to help students with questions 
such as these. There are several points to be noted here. 

There are groups of questions which it is the tutor’s task te answer 
clearly and directly. These are, firstly, factual qr :stions and, 
secondly, questions of technique or method, particular y techniques 
of study with which the tutor should be familiar. (For instance, how 
to get the gist of a book quickly, how to organise an essay, how to 
acquire the habit of serious reading, etc.) 

But the majority of questions do not fall into this category; they 
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are either too personal or they are not at all the kind of questions to 
which a categorical answer is appropriate or would be acceptable. 
Here the main task of the tutor, the crux, as I suggest, of all adult 
education, is to indicate the context within which the particular 
question should be discussed. 

One glance at the small selection of sample questions just given 
will convince us that such a context is bound to be extensive and 
varied. The connection of problems cuts right across the academic 
division into subjects like economics, history, philosophy, etc. The 
adult student is not primarily interested in one of these academic 
subjects but in his question, to which various disciplines are relevant. 
This is not a matter of disciplining the student to be more tidy- 
minded and to stop him from asking questions which sprawl across 
the academic landscape but rather of realising the artificiality of the 
division between different academic subjects. The rethinking of the 
relationship of the subjects to each other and to the real problems 
which agitate our fellow-citizens is the prerequisite of effective adult 
education today and the major intellectual challenge which tutors 
have to meet. I shall try to show (in the form of a kind of pilgrim’s 
progress) how this challenge presents itself to the tutor. 

The young tutor starts on his work without any experience of 
lecturing or teaching and having received no training or guidance 
in this respect. In fact he is left throughout his working life to 
develop his own teaching techniques and may never see another 
tutor at work. He may read occasional articles or attend occasional 
conferences—organised by the tutors’ association or his own depart- 
ment—on teaching methods, but he will encounter there, on the 
whole, unhelpful generalisations. In consequence the budding tutor, 
as he prepares his first syllabuses, will have before his mind subjects 
as arranged in university curricula and lectures as presented by 
internal university lectures. When he then confronts his class he will 
be faced by a number of problems. 

Firstly he will find that a tacit understanding which existed be- 
tween him and his own teachers does not exist here. This under- 
standing concerns the importance and intrinsic interest of a subject, 
say philosophy. Even if it is not considered interesting and important 
it is understood that the lecturer earns his living teaching it and the 
student has to study it to pass the examinations required in his 
career. And this is the end of it. The bright undergraduate throws 
himself quite gaily into discussions on the reality of the external 
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world and can gain intellectual excitement from the search for a 
logical fallacy in, let us say, Mill’s arguments for Utilitarianism. Hav- 
ing become a tutor he may be somewhat dumbfounded if he is asked 
bluntly why a person should turn out on a wet night after a hard 
day’s work to discuss such matters. He has to learn to justify his 
subject in human terms. He has to ask himself more searchingly than 
he has ever done before, ‘Where is the link between the technical 
discussion within my field and fundamental human problems and 
perplexities?? Only when he can lay these bare can he get the adult 
student to pursue his subject up to its technical and abstract reaches. 

Secondly the tutor will find quite concretely that students will 
refuse to be tied to the neat patterns of his professional discourse. 
They will not stick to the point. They will get hold of something he 
has said, sometimes the odd tail end of an argument and link it to 
some problem or question that springs from their own, often wide, 
experience. Some of them will have sought previously, perhaps in a 
somewhat untidy way, a solution to their questions in the develop- 
ment of a special interest. They will now try to link this field to 
the subject of the class. So the psychology tutor may find pelmanism 
or Buddhism, or credit-sharing or methodism pushed into his dis- 
cussion. Helpless he may let the waves run over him or he may more 
firmly silence these contributions as irrelevant. But in his heart he 
may begin to be a little uneasy about the way he has planned his 
course. 

Thirdly the tutor believes—rightly, as I have suggested above— 
that it is important for the students to do some written work. He is 
also under an official obligation, more or less rigidly interpreted, to 
extract such work from his students. His training will prompt him 
to ask for essays on such topics as he had to deal with in his own 
examinations. ‘Describe and discuss McDougall’s theory of instincts.’ 
‘Kant’s categorical imperative tells us nothing about our actual 
duties. Discuss this statement’, etc. He will then find that written 
work is slow to come in, that the response will be meagre, irrelevant 
or non-existent. He will say to himself, “These students come volun- 
tarily and want to get something out of this class, how can I tap their 
capacities and interests so that they flow into constructive work ?’ He 
will think of ways of making them write out of their own experience. 
To describe an individual, to recount an occasion of moral choice, 
to suggest reasons for the appeal of an advertisement, to summarise 
the content of a novel or play are tasks less terrifying than writing an 
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‘essay’. They are something which is often done with gusto and 
where instead of secondhand platitudes you may get really fresh and 
original observations. Such tasks can be directly relevant to tutorial 
subjects and also help the tutor to know and understand the indi- 
viduality of students. 

When we have realised that our very subject has to be justified 
and linked to its own roots in human problems, when we have 
widened our syllabus to include some of the wider implications and 
cross-references, and when we have finally—for purposes of getting 
the students to make their own contributions—considered the many 
links between our subject and the daily life of the students, then we 
may find that our very subject has undergone a seachange. We may 
have had to embark on a study of the social conditions during the 
industrial revolution which forms a background to the work of 
Marx. We may be reading novels or poetry with the special question 
in mind, ‘How do they reflect the social or e,onomic conditions ofa 
period 

I have talked about a development which, I believe, is not untypi- 
cal. Let me emphasize my conclusions. We must depart fairly radi- 
cally from the conceptions of subject matter as conceived within the 
walls of the universities and focus our syllabuses around problems 
or sets of problems to which different disciplines are relevant, litera- 
ture and history, philosophy and economics, as the case may be. 

This creates, of course, special difficulties for the individual tutor, 
and it may be said that 1 am clamouring for the impossible ideal of a 
universal genius as staff tutor. Can a tutor fulfil the requirements 
postulated? Before trying to answer this question I shall consider 
alternative solutions to the problem I have raised. 

The linked sessional has been suggested as a response to the non- 
specialist interest of adult students; in it different tutors deal with 
different but linked subjects with a relatively constant student group 
in successive years. Whatever merits such an arrangement may have 
it will not fulfil the task I have in mind. Adult students have not— 
and perhaps nobody really has—the patience, width of vision and 
mental discipline to co-ordinate different points of view presented in 
successive years into one coherent whole (in fact more is demanded 
of the student than of the tutor). Anyhow, such continuity may be 
more apparent than real unless most exacting co-operation of the 
three tutors involved has preceded the planning of the courses. 

In other experiments two tutors take alternative evenings at a 
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class (the two tutors dealing in this way with two classes simultane- 
ously). But, again, co-ordination becomes difficult and students are 
apt to become confused. So, too, are the tutors who find their col- 
leagues quoted or misquoted against them. 

There remains the possibility of two tutors taking a whole class 
together or one tutor receiving the aid of guest speakers. These lines 
of approach can be valuable but they are, of course, expensive and 
will, under present conditions, not be lightly or frequently under- 
taken by organizing bodies. 

There remains the question; can one tutor know something 
about more than one subject? I maintain that he can. It is not a 
question of knowing all that the internal lecturer in philosophy 
knows plus all that the internal lecturer in economics knows or of 
having a superficial acquaintance with these two subjects. To think 
in this way is to be blinded by the prejudice that the academic divi- 
sion into subjects represents the natural order of things. I suggest 
that the external lecturer can and must be a specialist on some sub- 
jects but that the demarcation lines of his specialisation must be 
drawn afresh, in the light of experience with adult students. The 
width and depth of a person’s understanding and the integrity of 
his academic standards will depend on the personality of the indi- 
vidual tutor as it does on the personality of the individual internal 
lecturer. 

I can perhaps show more concretely what I have in mind by 
explaining the kind of thing I have tried in my own classes. 

In a first year tutorial class entitled ‘Vital Ideas of Our Time’ we 
first discussed the influence of general ideas on our lives; ideas 
behind educational policy, behind party programmes, etc. We noted 
that in different periods there were climates of opinion, that is 
uniformity between ideas in various spheres such as art, science and 
politics, and illustrated this by looking at some modern pictures, 
reading a few modern poems, referring to modern political move- 
ments. We then proceeded to a further analysis of the problems of 
our age. I took a series of utopian works such as The Time Machine, 
Brave New World, 1984, R.U.R., etc., and explained that each con- 
tained, projected"into the future, the author’s worry about some 
aspects of our civilisation and asked individual students to prepare 
critical accounts of these works. A portion of successive meetings 
was set aside for these accounts which led to lively discussions. Other 
aspects of our civilisation such as the changing pattern of the family 
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were discussed and we proceeded to the rapid developments of 
science which underlie so many changes in our world. From there 
we arrived at our first properly philosophic topic: logical positivism 
as a philosophy modelled on and inspired by the advanced in physi- 
cal science. We then turned to the quality of human life in our age. 
Again a series of novels was used (Those Barren Leaves, The Cheat, 
and The Counterfeiters) to illustrate a prominent theme in our time, 
the theme of the mountebank, or cheat. This lead us straight to the 
theme of the authentic and unauthentic life as it figures in Exist- 
entialism. I then used St. Exupéry’s The Little Prince to introduce 
in untechnical language the main themes of Existentialism. We were 
then ready to read Sartre’s Existentialism and Humanism and to 
discuss the meaning of such terms as ‘existence’, ‘dread’, ‘despair’, 
‘freedom’ and ‘commitment’. To end the course we traced the 
existentialist point of view in some of Sartre’s plays. 

A course on ‘Our Heritage from the Nineteenth Century’ was 
originally planned as second year (going backwards from the present 
after a year on the ‘Vital Ideas of Our Time’). It included a study 
of Rousseau and Kant as the sources of nineteenth century ideas, an 
account of the British Idealists and discussions on the controversies 
over democracy, but we spent twelve weeks on Rousseau and Kant 
and by the end of two years, the full syllabus was still not exhausted. 
I found that a three-year tutorial would be required for my original 
plan. I have since produced a course on the nineteenth century which 
can be dealt with in one session. It is this course which I wish to 
discuss and I mention my prior experiments to show tlfat it repre- 
sents a severe selection from much wider possibilities. 

The first task was to emphasise the nature of a history of philoso- 
phy, to show the continuity of themes and the interdependence of 
thinkers. Also to be stressed was the relation of philosophic thinking 
to the problems of an age, the social conditions, scientific discoveries, 
etc. For this purpose I prepared and duplicated various lists of dates: 

—political history dates, referring to Crimean war, rise of German 

Empire, etc. 

—dates of important scientific landmarks referring to the works 

of Darwin, Maxwell, etc. 

—dates concerned with technological advances; introduction of 

railways, gas, electricity, sewing machines, etc. 

—dates of social importance, beginning of trade unions, co-ops, 
extension of franchise, factory acts, etc. 
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—cultural dates, referring to great novels, operas, opening of 
National Gallery and Tate. 

—philosophic dates, lives of philosophers and dates of their im- 
portant publications. 


Students were given these lists for reference during the course 
and I gave a few introductory lectures pointing to the significance of 
some of these events and relating simultaneous happenings in various 
fields. I then dealt with the following groups of subjects. 

(a) The Romantic movement and its themes, illustrated by the 
poetry and the prose of Coleridge, Wordsworth and Shelley. 

(b) Utilitarianism. 

(c) Hegel (with readings of selections from his texts). 

(d) Marx, with class reading of the Communist Manifesto and 
reports by individual students on Das Kapital, on biographies of 
Marx and other auxiliary texts. 

(e) Schopenhauer, with readings from his main work. 

(f) Kierkegaard, a few selected passages read out and discussed in 
class, as not sufficient texts were available for private reading. 


I had the opportunity to give this course twice and I introduced 
some variations into one of them. I omitted Hegel as too difficult for 
that class and in the time thus gained I introduced individual papers 
written and read by students on great novels of the nineteenth cen- 
tury which illustrate the changing atmosphere from, let us say Jane 
Austen to H. G. Wells. 

Throughout the course I emphasized certain themes, for instasuce 
the growth of historical consciousness (emerging in the Romantics, 
developed in Hegel and used by Marx), the growth and decline of the 
belief in Reason (the reaction against Hegel) and the crisis of the 
Christian faith (connected with the origin of Existentialism). 

These two examples (I have tried other experimental courses) 
illustrate the following principles to which I have tried to adhere in 
planning my courses: 

All courses should have a clear reference to problems of the 
present. Where this reference is not direct (as in my course on ‘Vital 
Ideas of Our Tinié’) we must stress how the thought of a different 
age is relevant to our own, how it challenges our own assumptions 
or how it provided the soil from which our own ideas have grown. 
This principle follows from my suggestion that we must start with 
the questions in the students’ minds. Of course we cannot wait for 
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students to arrive and ask these questions. We have to prepare our 
courses beforehand, but we must try to include in them a range of 
questions which we think are of the kind students will ask. 

It is important to stress that ideas and institutions wear a historical 
garb, that is, they change, develop and decay. I have therefore 
focused most of my courses on a period, such as the nineteenth 
century, or have tried to trace some ideas through a stretch of time. 
The sense of history, I believe, frees the mind from narrow dog- 
matism. 

Different spheres of life and thought, social problems, art, litera- 
ture, religion, science and philosophy should be related to each other. 
This, of course, follows from the assumption that students’ interests 
are not academically specific and that the division into subjects is 
artificial. 

A course should be so planned as to allow for contributions from 
individual students, based on their own experience, knowledge and 
interest. Novels, films, industrial work, schools, politics, as the case 
may be, can be used as points of departure for students’ work. 

On the other hand a course should contain something new, difh- 
cult and precise, to provide intellectual excitement, opportunity for 
discipline and a stretching of the mind. In philosophy this may be 
provided by close reading of texts from Plato, Spinoza, Kant. 

I am confident that many of my colleagues working in different 
fields have reached similar conclusions and work on similar lines. 
If I have developed my ideas and methods of work at some length, it 
is not because I believe them to be unique. But I do believe that it is 
important to submit one’s working assumptions to periodic review. 
I also think that the time may have come when we can fruitfully 
exchange information on the precise way in which we are tackling 
our jobs. Our time is not spent on thinking out new principles but 
rather in an endless search to translate these principles into prac- 
ticable devices to be used in our classwork. Here it becomes impor- 
tant to tell each other what we are doing. If—to give a single 
example—there is a novel the reading of which has helped students 
to understand Kant’s categorical imperative then I should be glad 
to know about it. It is this kind of exchange which this article aims 
to stimulate. 
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H. P. RICKMAN, 
Department of Adult Education, 
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Nottingham is one of the reputed birth-places of the Association; 
but the tone of this Conference was neither pious nor backward- 
looking. Tribute was indeed paid to the past on Saturday evening 
when Professor Robert Peers, the Association’s second Chairman, 
gave a reminiscent talk on earlier years. It included a striking descrip- 
tion of the mood of high confidence in adult education in the years 
immediately following 1918: there was no problem then that could 
not be solved by adult education; ‘the future lay with us’. 

Now that future has arrived, and the part of adult education no 
longer seems so central. Times have changed; precisely how, Pro- 
fessor Asa Briggs was concerned to show. In a remarkable opening 
address he argued that the cultural developments of the twentieth 
century were as important as the generally acknowledged social and 
economic changes. Mass culture provided a common language, just 
as the mass market provided a common breakfast cereal. But lan- 
guage itself was declining in significance as the picture came to 
dominance. The pace and progress of this change could be seen by 
comparing the development of the BBC after 1918 and of ITV after 
1945. In the case of the BBC older forces had effected a compromise 
with the new; but ITV marked the complete triumph of the new 
forces. 

It was not open to adult education, Professor Briggs argued, to 
imitate or compete with the mass media on their own terms. Its 
value lay in demonstrating the value of the small group and the 
virtue of belonging to a movement whose standards differed from 
those of the market, television or advertising. He concluded a lively 
address by suggesting four paths of activity in adult education. 


— the encouragement of a critical attitude towards slogans and 
images. 

— a greater boldness in experiment with subjects, in strange com- 
binations which cut across academic dividing lines. 

— the study of aspects on their own environments by small groups 

' of students, who might: perhaps prepare reports on special 

problems (as, for instance, a group in a seaside resort, which 
had recently reported on seasonal unemployment there). 

— more international travel, as a bridge between insularity and 
international responsibility, by ‘mere members’ of adult educa- 
tional movements as opposed to officials, particularly since 
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more formal study of international relations is now difficult to 
promote.* 


The balance between liberal and professional studies was treated 
by the third of the Association’s guests, Mr R. L. Marshall, Principal 
of the Co-operative College, and Chief Education Officer of the 
Co-operative Union. Mr Marshall showed that a co-operative educa- 
tional tradition still invigorated an educational programme ranging 
from wall-newspapers for shoppers to University Day Release 
Courses for employees. 

The most important business decision of the Conference was to 
accept the arrangements whereby the Association’s Bulletin is 
merged with aDULT EDUcATION—from the present issue onwards, 
The Conference was aware of the importance of the decision, which 
ends the separate publication of a journal which had existed for 
many years; but it was unanimous in its agreement and warm in its 
appreciation of the good will and good sense of those who had 
negotiated the merger. 

This matter was tentatively broached last year and now success- 
fully concluded; another item—economies in adult education— 
remained as unfinished business. As members gave evidence that the 
‘freeze’ is no longer merely restricting expansion, but is now leading 
to the actual exclusion of students from adult educational facilities, it 
became apparent that the case for adult education needs to be re- 
affirmed on fundamental grounds and at the highest level. The dis- 
cussion, one of the gravest for some years, ended with a unanimous 
resolution which deplored the continued government policy of im- 
posing economies in the field of adult education and the introduction 
of the ‘Block Grant’; and expressed the Association’s concern that the 
latter might damage the finances of Responsible Bodies, particularly 
the WEA, and might lead to a denial of opportunities for a con- 
siderable number of adult students. 

The themes of economy and mass culture were linked in the con- 
sideration Conference gave to the report of its BBC Liaison Officer. 
The policy of concentrating all further education broadcasts on 
Network Three had unquestionably reduced the actual audience for 
such broadcasts. Many listeners who, under the old policy, found 


* Professor Briggs’ own full statement of his views on Adult Education and Mass 
Culture was made in his recent Harvey Memorial Lecture, which will be published 
later in the year: readers should await this corrective to the above brief sum: . It is 
an open secret by the way that he is the author of the WEA policy statement which is 
reprinted in earlier pages 
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themselves taken unawares by education, would not, under the new, 
make the positive effort of tuning to a special wavelength to seek it. 
This, together with the cutting-down of the Third Programme 
amounted, it was alleged, to a dereliction of the duties imposed on 
the BBC by its charter. Conference passed an Emergency Resolution 
addressed to the BBC expressing its anxiety; asking for information 
about listening and appreciation figures for Network Three and for 
comparable programmes formerly broadcast in the Home and Light 
Services; asking whether the listening trends revealed were in accord- 
ance with the BBC’s expectations; and if not, what steps were pro- 
posed at least to restore the former position. 

Conference applied a realistic sense of priority and reality to the 
business of surveying its own health, and examining the professional 
conditions of its members. Emotion and prejudice were evident only 
when Conference was called upon to choose a place for next year’s 
meeting. 

But extra-mural people are professional outsiders, and a whole 
weekend of emergency resolutions would not keep them all in the 
Conference Room. On two fine afternoons delegates in search of 
mass culture went to a football match and others inspected the fine 
University site. Some, attracted by Elizabethan conspicuous con- 
sumption and municipal stuffed animals, went to Wollaton Hall. 

The Conference was very pleasantly accommodated in the 
Florence Nightingale Hall of the University. Indeed, the only dis- 
comfort of the weekend was suffered by those who took notice of the 
strong rumour circulating on Saturday that summer time was to be- 
gin that night. This may be taken as further evidence that the Tutors’ 
Association is a progressive and forward-looking organisation. 

PETER MADGWICK. 


GOSSIP 


Gerry Bowen Thomas, who is at present tutor in Industrial Rela- 
tions at Coleg Harlech, has been appointed a staff tutor in the same 
subject by the Oxford Extra-Mural Delegacy, and will start work in 
Kent this autumn. He takes the place of Fred Bayliss, the Associa- 
tion’s new treasurer, who last year moved to Nottingham. 


C. R. Williams, our present chairman, has also recently moved. 
He has left Swansea to become a Staff Tutor at Bangor. 


At Conference this year we missed a familiar face. The many 
friends of Dai Hughes Lewis, both inside and outside the T.A., will 
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be grieved to learn of his recent illness; and will share the hope that 
his convalescence will not be over-long. 


T. I. Jefferies Jones, the senior tutor at Coleg Harlech, has a book 
in the press: a Catalogue of the Acts of Parliament relating to Wales. 
His next book will be a history of Welsh farming, on which he is 
working on his sabbatical leave with the help of a Leverhulme grant. 


Werner Burmeister, formerly a staff tutor at London and a chair- 
man of the Tutors’ Association, returned from Germany some time 
ago where he had been an advisor on adult education in the cultural 
department of the British Embassy, in Bonn and has since become 
foreign leader-writer on the Manchester Guardian. 


Ronald Wilson, whom many tutors will have met in Germany 
where he was doing a similar job, has also returned; he is now senior 
adult tutor at the Ivanhoe Community College, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

In The Road to Mayerling (Macmillan & Co. Ltd.), Richard 
Barkeley, lately Hon. Treasurer of the London Branch, has made a 
successful historico-social thriller from the life and death of Crown 
Prince. Rudolph of Austria-Hungary—a review next quarter, 


perhaps? 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
CRAFT STANDARDS CONTINUED 


The 3,000 Members of Townswomen’s Guilds who, in 1954, attended 
the National Council Meeting in the Royal Festival Hall cannot have 
known, at the time, how far their Resolution 17 would take them, nor 
how many experts would co-operate in its interpretation. Nobody did! 
The Principal of a College of Art recently described the Resolution—and 
its follow-up—as the most important development in craft history since 
William Morris. This may prove to be no exaggeration. 

The Resolution demanded the adoption by the movement of a national 
craft standard, with tests for craftsmanship, teaching and judging. How, 
then, has the scheme to carry this out progressed since the last article on 
the subject in this Journal, in the autumn of 1956, and the publication of 
Craft Standards by the N.1.A.E.? A recent questionnaire sent to all* 
Federations and a third conference arranged by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion provide many of the answers. 

The main outcome of the Pilot Schemes and of the N.U.T.G. Craft 
Scheme has been, first, a waking up to the importance of design and 
a growing awareness that Colleges of Art can help members in 
this field: the odd notion that you have to be ‘very good at art’ if you are 
to enrol at a College of Art is rapidly disappearing. Secondly, there is a 
new interest in better standards of display technique. Fewer trestle tables 
are seen covered with bed-linen or blackout material, fewer of those un- 
shapely draped objects intended to give elevation; rather more attention 
is given to modern display technique with its clean lines, squared-up look 
and fresh colours. With this comes (gradually) the conviction that selec- 
tion is essential. Progress in this matter is very varied. Some Federations 
have, for years, limited the number of exhibits by careful judging, while 
others still wish to please everybody and seem to be haunted with the fear 
that they may not have enough exhibits ‘on the day’, and so end up with 
far too many. 

The third development has been the adoption of craft tests. Three years 
ago, it would have been almost unthinkable to recommend that members 
should sit for recognised regional and national tests; now, members in 
well over forty Federations are working to syllabuses and taking tests of 
the four Regional Examining Bodies or the City and Guilds. Embroidery 
is, as ever, the favourite craft, but some members are taking cookery, 
dressmaking, basketry and upholstery, while others plan to take tests in a 
still wider range of crafts. Taking tests is by no means an end in itself, 
but members appreciate the importance of doing so, as a means of raising 
standards—and for other reasons as well. There is the undoubted pleasure 
of working to a good syllabus. In an insecure world, many women like to 

* 94 in February 1958—99 as we go to press. 
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feel that they can work for a recognised qualification. Perhaps too, in a 
family where boys and girls are taking national tests, there may be a 
measure of gleeful delight for a mother—or grandmother—who can also 
sail through an examination! One member, a retired headmistress, 
recently took up cookery and, after studying for two years, passed her 
City and Guilds, attaining second place in all England. During the last 
year, another member passed her advanced City and Guilds for em- 
broidery, and received highest award for the most outstanding work at 
her College of Art; yet another member received the highest marks 
awarded in her examination by one of the Regional Examining Bodies. 
These happenings, plus the fact that less experienced members also man- 
age to pass the tests, have built up an atmosphere of optimism, and a fairly 
solid interest in the tests. The Regional Bodies have been most co-opera- 
tive in welcoming suggestions as to alterations or additions to their 
Syllabuses. 

A point well made at the Ministry of Education conference between 
L.E.A. Officers and T.G. representatives was that the reservoir of enthusi- 
asts for raising standards must be sustained if there is not to be a falling 
away after the first fervour has abated. Principals of the 32 Colleges and 
Departments of Art in the West Midlands, who are planning ‘inspira- 
tional’ residential conferences to encourage members to work for tests, are 
wide awake to this problem. At a recent meeting, the Chairman of their 
Conference stated his conviction that regudar inspirational conferences will 
be essential, to avoid flash-in-the-pan progress. 

Help with residential and one-day conferences has been forthcoming 
from new sources, as a result of the policy to raise craft standards. The 
women’s committee of the Regional Council for Further Education in the 
South West staged a first-rate one-day conference in Bristol for seven 
nearby Federations. The Museum Lecture Hall was filled to capacity 
(nearly 400 members), yet, a few years ago, a similar conference planned 
by the same body for T.G.s and another women’s organisation was 
cancelled, owing to lack of support. Shortly after the Bristol conference, 
the Kent Education Authority arranged an excellent residential course, 
which again was fully subscribed. 

The main problem still unsolved concerns what should be required of 
T.G. members before they are appointed to the proposed panel of craft 
judges. Two schools of thought were apparent at the Ministry of Educa- 
tion Conference. Some members clung to the view that nothing lower than 
advanced City and Guilds should be recognised. After this, members 
would be accepted for a course in judging, at which they would be sifted 
out on the basis of ability and right personality. There was even some 
uneasiness at the suggestion that there might be room for a few honorary 
judges who had taken no test but who obviously had the right qualities 
and experience to become judges. 
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The other school of thought—which received a strong lead from the 
experts—held that paper qualifications do not make a judge (many of the 
most experienced judges and craftswomen who help the movement have, 
probably, never taken a craft examination; their work is their credential). 
T.G. delegates who had, in the past, feared that the scheme might become 
too rigid, welcomed this point of view. But the problem was too large to 
be settled on the spot; members hoped that a further conference would be 
devoted to this subject and recommended the setting up of 2 working 
party to evolve a T.G. scheme for selecting, training, and appointing 
craft judges. 

LUCILE SPALDING, 
Art and Crafts Adviser to the 
National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds. 


SCIENCE AND THE LAY PUBLIC: STAFF TUTORS IN 
SCIENCE CONTEST STYLER’S CASE* 


W. E. Styler doubts whether the British Association’s activities are 
likely to lead to a revolution in the public study of science, or even to a 
growth of interest and support. Whether a revolution is either necessary 
or to be welcomed is probably debatable but it is worthwhile reconsider- 
ing the information contained in the article in case the author’s attitude 
be thought generally tenable or representative of that of all members of 
adult education departmental staffs. 

Whilst in full sympathy with the desire to show that University Extra- 
Mural Departments and other bodies are, involved in attempts to foster 
public participation in science courses, in some cases to the extent of 
appointing science graduates to their staffs, I do not agree with the 
author’s interpretation of the statistics he chooses; neither is the Man- 
chester area necessarily typical. 

Reference to Styler’s Tables 1 and 2 indicates that the number of science 
courses held nationally under Extra-Mural and WEA provision has 
trebled during the last decade—is this an indication of lack of public 
support, when it must be remembered that a minimum numerical enrol- 
ment is necessary for a course to continue? During this same period the 
percentage which these courses represent of the total provision of all 
courses has almost doubled, from 6 to 11-5 per cent: whilst science courses 
have increased from 178 to 519, or by a factor 3, non-science courses have 
increased from 2,800 to 4,000, or by a factor of only 134. It would appear 
therefore that, compared with the development of non-science course pro- 
vision, the trend shown by the science courses is an extremely acceptable 
one. 


See ADULT EDUCATION, Spring, 1958. 
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These figures indicate nothing of the number of people supporting 
either type of course. Styler’s Table 3 purports to give some evidence of 
this, but it can be argued that the assumptions and interpretation are both 
unrealistic and negative. Why measure support against permitted maxi- 
mum memberships of 24 for a tutorial and 32 for other courses? Are these 
figures realistic and have they ever been universally achieved by every 
successful course? Why at any rate consider only permitted maxima and 
ignore minima? If each of the quoted 45 science courses of 1956-57 had 
contained 15 members, and so come well above the permitted minimum, 
they would only have yielded a total of 675 students. Surely the actual 
number of 999 indicates that these courses were in fact reasonably well 
supported. With an average of 22-2 members per course were they any 
less well supported than other courses? The Universities Council report 
of 1956-57 shows that 97,706 students attended a total of 4,650 University 
provided courses of all types, giving a national average of 21-0 members 
per course. 

These figures of Table 3 refer to the Manchester Area—how typical 
are they? From the author’s later remarks—his own experience is not 
necessarily so, as he makes general statements concerning the experience 
of administrators and teachers which are just not true. Bristol’s equivalent 
figures may challenge Manchester’s typicality. In an area covering a 
population probably less than half of that within the Manchester region, 
more than 1/10th of the 1956-57 University Extra-Mural science courses 
of the United Kingdom took place, these courses representing more than 
1/5th of all the Bristol courses. 70 courses were attended by 1,812 students 
giving an average of 25-9 members per course. These averages are of 
doubtful value but they indicate that a smaller population can support a 
larger number of science courses than does a larger population, and can 
recruit a higher average course enrolment. Bristol’s experience of pro- 
viding for an equivalent population something like three times as many 
science courses as Manchester having a larger average course membership 
might indicate that support grows with the increase of provision and so 
justify the proposed activity of the B.A. This is my own belief. 

Styler’s limited experience, in regard to science provision and support, 
can be judged from his statement ‘anyone who has had the experience of 
arranging science classes or teaching them in adult education will know 
that while demand for them has expanded it has never presented over- 
whelming or even seriously difficult problems’. This statement is either 
backed by its own definition of ‘cverwhelming’ and ‘seriously difficult’ 
or is not true: I have had experiences which enable me to judge the 
validity of his statement. These include, more than a hundred applica- 
tions for membership of a course limited to a membership of 24 (physio- 
logy); a group of more than 4o in the first year of a tutorial involving 
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extensive laboratory work (biology); audiences ranging from 60 to 250 
meeting in rooms too small for them (in courses on biology, neuro- 
physiology, nuclear physics, agriculture, structure of matter, automation 
and cybernetics, high speed flight and space travel). To me these have 
been overwhelming responses. Serious difficulties do arise in connection 
with tutor supply. Regularly every available member of the Zoology and 
Geology Departments is active in extra-mural work and only the large 
size of the Physics Department staff has prevented serious problems 
arising in this subject. The limiting factor in the development of chemistry 
courses has been the availability of tutors. If these are not serious difficul- 
ties, in spite of the most generous co-operation on the part of the depart- 
mental staffs concerned, what are? 

That there are so many well supported courses with so few full time 
science graduates on extra-mural staffs is, to me, a constant source of 
wonder. When the background to the provision of science courses is 
considered we seem to have achieved a not insignificant and rapidly grow- 
ing national provision without devoting anything like the effort that has 
been directed towards the non-scientific subjects. 

A reconsideration of Styler’s own data coupled with that for another 
region puts a different interpretation on the nature of public support of 
science courses, which is accepted and even offered by some non-scien- 
tific members of Extra-Mural departments. A non-scientist resident tutor 
recently said ‘whilst not wishing to detract from the importance of the 
increase in the number of, and support for, science courses you must 
admit that you have been batting on an easy wicket since the war’. 

In view of this possible interpretation is it not a dis-service to the 
development of the public study of science subjects to damn the efforts 
of the British Association before it is known whether they will succeed or 
not? Much of their success will depend on the quality of the opportunities 
offered and the care with which subjects and centres are chosen. If these 
are unsatisfactory then criticism will be justified. Extra-Mural depart- 
ments should be able to contribute to the hoped for success and it is 
difficult to see on what grounds they should withhold their help until 
or unless it becomes apparent that the aims and standards of the British 
Association, and the Extra-Mural departments are no longer compatible. 
I cannot see that the experiences of the last ten years indicate that the 
proposed activities of the British Association will not be supported by the 
public. G. CUNCLIFFE, Bristol. 


In his article written to suggest what could be done with some of the 
£40,000 which the British Association has for the dissemination of scien- 
tific knowledge, Mr Styler has, by a curious manipulation of figures, 
arrived at some remarkable conclusions. The main one seems to be that 
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extra-mural departments and the WEA have done such a good job in 
providing science courses that it is possible to sit back and say that either 
there is but little demand or that someone else should see that sufficient 
interest is aroused to fill the courses which already exist. The curious 
thing about the method of establishing this is that it has nothing speci- 
fically to do with science courses and can be applied to any other 
arbitrarily selected group of courses, with very much the same conclusions. 
For instance, a little rapid, rough arithmetic could easily lead to a figure 
of some 16,000 additional students who could have been added to Uni- 
versity sessional courses in the session 1955/1956. This amounts to about 
half as many again as did earol. If Mr Styler’s argument is valid this 
makes nonsense of the often heard remark that extra-mural work is 
limited by the resources available. 

Surely it would be better to argue that because resources ar* limited 
any new development must come largely in place of something which 
already exists. This seems to mean that decisions must be made at a high 
level in order to overcome the inevitable genuine and vested interests in 
other activities. The only other way is by the operation of the principle of 
demand which plays such a large part in adult education thinking; but 
this can only operate freely for new developments when there are no 
limitations on supply. Limited resources require planning. Science either 
is or is not of vital concern for adult education today. Experience shows 
that there is little reason for complacency in this matter nor can responsi- 
bility be passed to some other body while the methods and material for 
the presentation of science to the lay public are still a matter for experi- 
ment. It is perhaps worthwhile to stress that the discussion is concerned 
with science and the Jay public and that this type of provision forms all too 
small a part of the total provision of science courses in adult education. 

A great deal remains to be done in this field. Co-operation between 
extra-mural departments and the British Association could be most fruit- 
ful but it is unlikely that the British Association would welcome the role 
of finding extra students to make enrolments in existing classes up to 
24 OF 32. D. VANSTONE, London. 


CONFERENCE ON TEACHING METHODS 
‘The conference of adult education lecturers held in Lewes last autumn 


was typical of the meetings held periodically in East Sussex where the 
three providing bodies—the Oxford University Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
Studies, the Workers’ Educational Association, and the Local Education 
Authority—dovetail their lecture programmes; short courses and single 
lectures being provided by the Authority, while 3-year, 1-year and terminal 
courses are arranged by the other two members of the partnership. 
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Tutors of all three bodies have met in conference occasionally: their 
problems are so diverse, however, that it has been agreed to meet separ- 
ately sometimes and this latest conference in Lewes consisted of Local 
Education Authority lecturers only. Its object was to help the lecturer who 
wants his ‘short-course’ or ‘single-lecture’ group to undertake longer 
courses of study or more scholarly work. 

Under the Chairmanship of Mr H. P. Smith, Tutorial Secretary for the 
Delegacy, a sample lecture was given by Mr H. J. Collins, the Delegacy’s 
tutor on International Affairs, and it was put forward as if this audience 
of LEA lecturers were, so to say, a single-lecture group. 

Watching a tutorial-class tutor adjust his sights to the single-lecture 
outlook was a stimulating experience and there followed some hard, 
down-to-earth discussion. It became clear that the lecturers were sharing 
in an attempt to provide for average men and women. Half the groups 
taught by these tutors might not be able to undertake advanced work, 
but with the other half the tutor’s duty was to press for academic progress, 
and to show the way. 

Later in the conference, apparatus for illustrating lectures was shown, 
and members were able to handle an epidiascope, a lantern, and film pro- 
jectors, all of these being available to them on demand in any part of the 
County. 

Altogether it was an encouraging meeting, though too short, of course. 
But, as a result and without any doubt, a few more lecturers will go on to 
help a few more men and women to pursue a little more keenly their 
liberal studies. W. W. MASTERS, 


CONFERENCE OF TUTORS IN RESIDENTIAL ADULT 
COLLEGES 


Frequenters of Knuston Hall will agree that activities held there are 
always enjoyable, and this year’s conference of tutors in the short-term 
residential colleges was no exception. Mr F. W. Jessup gave the opening 
talk, on Adult Education—Luxury or Necessity, following up his address 
to the NIAE 1957 Conference. Next morning we heard Miss Edna Smith, 
the Warden of Knuston, give an exposition which contrived to be both 
modest and masterly of the degrees of strategy, tactics, inspiration and 
improvisation necessary to the successful running of an adult residential 
college. 

While it was good of these senior practitioners to spare time to address 
the conference—and appreciation was shown in the form of lively ques- 
tions and discussion—I am sure, speaking from the point of view of an 
observer on behalf of the NIAE, that the main value of the conference 
was to be found in those sessions (some official and some decidedly not) 
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at which tutors discussed with each other their own interests and prob- 
lems. Lack of space and other considerations preclude a detailed account 
of these deliberations, which ranged from practical ideas for following up 
some of Mr Jessup’s suggestions to a discussion of a possible dichotomy 
between the academic aspects of the tutor’s functions and the non- 
academic, described by one participant as ‘creating and maintaining 
atmosphere’. Several points of view were expressed, but to conclude in 
the words of a well-known BBC discussion chairman, perhaps they were 
not mutually exclusive. 
I hope the tutors enjoyed themselves as much as I did. J.c. 


The Annual British-Dutch summer school will take place at Zandhoeve, 
a spacious modern villa at Bergen, near Alkmaar, August 2nd-oth. The 
programme will comprise talks and discussion on life in Britain and The 
Netherlands, documentary films, illustrated lectures on art and music, 
dancing. Working language, English. Fee for accommodation, meals, 
tuition and excursions: £7. 

A stay at Amsterdam for a few days at moderate cost may be arranged 
after the school is over. 

Apply: Volkhogeschool, Bergen (NH), Holland. 


The French Ministry of Education is holding training courses in various 
parts of France during the coming summer for people engaged in adult 
education or youth work. Costs are extremely reasonable. Participants 
should be able to follow lectures in French, but much of the work will be 
practical. Details from Monsieur A. Bassevant, Direction Générale de la 
Jeunesse et des Sports, 34 rue de Chateaudun, Paris, ge. 


The Centre Itinérant d’Education Populaire Rurale has opened a resi- 
dential centre for adult education in a ‘petit chateau’ recently rebuilt. The 
Chteau de Rosnay is five miles from Rheims, a progressive town which is 
also of much historic interest and situated in beautiful vineyard and farm- 
ing country. 

The cost for a minimum group of 15 adults, to include everything 
except excursions, is {1 per person per day. Particulars from Monsieur 
Jean Laborey, Centre Itinérant d’Education Populaire Rurale, 22 bd. de la 
Tour Maubourg, Paris, 7c. 
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SCIENCE FOR ALL—An annotated Reading List (N.B.L.). (C.U.P. 
1958, 9s. 6c.) 

The compilers of the bibliography Science for All intend this list of 
some seven hundred titles of books on the physical and biological sciences 
for very much the same sort of people for whom Professor Cannon writes. 
The list has been compiled by the National Book League in consultation 
with the British Association and its purpose is ‘to help the non-specialist 
to understand physical aspects of the world in which he lives and special- 
ists in particular fields to learn something about the activities of their 
fellow workers’. Another important and interesting guiding principle for 
the selection of books is the assumption that the general reader is ‘at 
present in a better position to concentrate at a much higher level on sub- 
jects which have a relatively simple vocabulary than is possible where 
advanced studies cannot be conveyed without the use of difficult formu- 
lae’. Perhaps the most surprising and encouraging thing about all this is 
that such a book has come to be written. So much is heard of the necessity 
for twentieth century man to have some understanding of science and so 
little is normally done to see that he has the opportunity to do so that the 
positive action which this book represents is an event. This is a convincing 
demonstration that a considerable demand for reading material of a 
general nature in science exists. 

This book has many obvious uses—to students, tutors, librarians. Less 
obvious perhaps is its usefulness to those concerned in building pro- 
grammes of work in adult education. Among non-scientists there is con- 
fusion as to what is the scope of science, particularly Natural Science. 
Some browsing in this book should help clarify ideas on this matter and 
should convince many of the necessity of a broad range of courses while 
being fruitful of ideas as to how to provide for so many interests. 

The notes describing each book are concise, informative and reflect the 
principles which have been used in selecting the books. It is to be hoped 
that everyone concerned with the teaching of science (whether or not a 
confirmed specialist) or with the encouragement of scientific studies will 
see a copy of this bibliography. The enterprise shown by the National 
Book League and the interest shown by Messrs. Unilevers Limited who 
made a generous donation towards the cost of production, deserves to 
succeed. D.V. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LIVING THINGS, by H. Graham Cannon, F.R.S. 
(Manchester University Press, 1958, 12s. 6d.) 

A distinguished zoologist, Professor Cannon, has written The Evolu- 

tion of Living Things for ‘the ordinary man, whether layman or scientist, 
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who takes an interest in things in general’. The book is essentially a 
statement and critical examination of theories as to how living things 
evolve, and also an opportunity for the author to express his own views. 
Professor Cannon does not think that the usual explanation in terms of 
genes is adequate to explain ‘that main problem of philosophical biology, 
evolution’. 

Challenging books of this nature should be welcomed for studies which 
are concerned more with an attempt to gain some understanding of the 
nature of scientific enquiry than with accumulating facts. The major fact 
of evolution is never in question in this book; nor are the notable achieve- 
ments of the geneticists. There is perhaps some danger that the reader 
who is very much a layman will be too easily persuaded by the skill used 
in opposing the orthodox view. This view is widely and generally accepted 
and by no means always by the blindly orthodox. To be in a position to 
form a worthwhile judgment on this issue requires more study in detail 
than can be provided in a short book. Nevertheless, there must be many 
informed laymer. who have maintained an interest in this main problem 
of biology and many a tutor who would welcome an opportunity to 
explore the problem with such students. To these, and to biologists in 
general, this concise, clear and well-sustained argument should prove 
highly stimulating and valuable. D.V. 


THE VARIETIES OF HisToRY, ed. by Fritz Stern. (Thames and Hudson, 
1957 PP- 427, 158-) 

THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT, by Harold Hulme. (Allen and Unwin, 
1957, PP: 423, 358-) 

PRINCE CHARLES’S PURITAN CHAPLAIN, by Irvonwy Morgan. (Allen and 
Unwin, 1957, pp. 219, 21s.) 

ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by Milton Briggs and Percy Jordan. 
(University Tutorial Press, 7th edition, 1957, pp. 731, 208.) 
ENGLISH HISTORIANS: SELECTED PASSAGES, compiled by Bertram New- 
man. (O.U.P., 1957, pp. xvi, 267. Trade edition 18s., school 

edition 13s. 6d.) 

A brief notice of this variety of histories can fittingly begin with Pro- 
fessor Stern’s anthology, The Varieties of History. In it he has collected 
together passages from more than thirty historians, from Voltaire to 
Thomas C. Cochran and Sir Lewis Namier, on the aims of history and 
the methods of historians. Here’s richness for you! von Ranke on the 


idea of universal history, Mommsen on the training of historians, Fustel 
de Coulanges and Bury writing as scientific historians, G. M. Trevelyan 
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rediscovering Clio, Meinecke on values and causalities in history, 
Huizinga, on the idea of history, Thierry, Macaulay, Carlyle, Marx, 
Engels, Beard, Lord Acton, Pokrovsky, Hofstadter, and one essay, by 
George Unwin, of special interest to adult educationists, on the teaching 
of economic history in university tutorial classes. But reviewers are never 
satisfied, and one notices the absence of Maitland, Burckhardt, Groce, 
Butterfield, Renier, Halévy, Bloch, Toynbee, an absence that no doubt 
is to be explained in part by the fact that some historians have not been 
obliging enough to express in brief and convenient form their views about 
the art, science and craft of history. 

Dr Stern has performed an invaluable service in compiling and editing 
this fascinating volume. 

Sir John Eliot, and Dr John Preston (who, amongst other things, was 
Chaplain to Prince Charles) played prominent, though dissimilar, parts 
in the political and religious differences of the 1620s that were to lead 
twenty years later to the Civil War. Professor Hulme’s full-length and 
balanced assessment of Eliot is a much needed corrective to the Whig 
interpretation presented in Forster’s biography published in 1865. Eliot 
was neither so attractive a character nor so important a leader in the 
Parliamentary struggle as Forster suggested. Nevertheless he was fully 
important enough to justify Professor Hulme’s careful study, a study 
which brings out once again the complexity of political and religious 
affairs during the reign of the first two Stuarts, and the hopelessness of 
any attempt neatly to line up two contending sides, King and Parliament, 
and award them definite scores. Prince Charles's Puritan Chaplain, inter- 
esting though it is as an account of one who has hitherto not attracted the 
attention which he deserves, hardly succeeds in breathing life into the 
somewhat two-dimensional figure of Dr Preston, and ascribes to him a 
power and a significance which it is doubtful whether he really possessed. 
To preserve a due proportion in historical biography is a rare gift. That 
Professor Hulme possesses it is ample compensation for what seems, to 
an English reader, the occasional prolixity of The Life of Sir John Eliot. 

Briggs’s and Jordan’s Economic History of England is so well known, 
if not specifically then generically, that it does not call for lengthy notice. 
It is history as craft, with Clio banished to the distance, and G.C.E. ‘A’ 
level in the foreground. It is easy to adopt a superior attitude towards 
utilitarian histories of this sort: of its kind, Briggs and Jordan is good, 
achieving exactly what it sets out to do, namely to inform examination 
candidates intelligently and concisely. 

This variety of histories ends with another anthology, English His- 
torians: selected passages, published for the English Association. Most of 
the passages are short, some no more than a paragraph in length, and as 
Miss Wedgwood says in her Foreword, history is here to be tasted by 
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sipping, with a due appreciation of the bouquet of each of the writers 
(who, in time, range from Lord Berners to Mr Rowse), not to be drunk in 
long draughts. In this handsomely produced volume history and litera- 
ture walk together, and Clio has come into her own again. In all, a 
volume that will give a variety of pleasures to a variety of readers. 
F.W.J. 


COMMUNITIES AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT, by T. R. Batten. (Oxford 
University Press, 15s.) 


CHAIRMANSHIP AND MEETING PROCEDURE, by J]. Marshall. (Edward 


Arnold Ltd., gs. 6d.) 


The contents of aputr EDucATIoN frequently exhibit the common 
ground between professionals working in very different parts of the 
world. Even so, the relevance of T. R. Batten’s book is astonishing, since 
few of this Quarterly’s readers are concerned with encouraging people to 
sink wells or dig latrines. All of us are involved in changing individuals 
and many in changing or improving groups—and principles which are 
sound in Dar-es-Salaam are sound in Chapel-en-le-Frith. The detailed 
accounts of successful or unsuccessful attempts at community develop- 
ment (mostly in the tropics) with which Mr Batten expounds these 
principles are intrinsically fascinating, but they also illuminate weak- 
nesses and potentialities in our own practice. 

Thus travelling officers of the Townswomen’s Guilds and the WEA’s 
organising tutors will recognise the conditions of success in the Uganda 
Women’s Club movement; neighbourhood workers will note how the 
Indian clinic and the Western African village hall remain unused because 
an agency or a government thought they would be good for people but 
failed to turn the projects into community ones; those in youth work 
might learn much from Lagos, where boys seek out their own adult 
leaders; many adult educationists, even those promoting high-level aca- 
demic work in large cities could, it seems to me, reflect with profit on the 
role of adult education in Canada’s Antigonish movement, or in Jamaica’s 
Better Village Plan; certainly much University extension work would 
benefit, as would the training of rural development workers from giving 
thought to methods of working with people as well as to the content of 
subjects taught. And since it is so easy to think there is no agency like our 
agency and that people who do not patronise it are near-delinquent, these 
words are salutary—‘are agency programmes the sole criterion for com- 
munity betterment? Some of us may judge the “‘goodness” of a community 
by other standards, and the development of a community less as a process 
of involving more and more people in agency-chosen programmes, than 
‘as a process of giving more and more people more chances of joining more 
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groups of the kind they might wish to join: so that for more people their 
neighbourhood becomes a more socially satisfying place to live in. From 
this point of view agencies can be too conscious of the importance of their 
own programmes, and too little conscious of the importance of people 
living a satisfying life’. 

In many phases of social work and education, do-goodism is on its way 
out. At last, more than half-way through the twentieth century, we are 
finding out how to work democratically with people instead of aristo- 
cratically for them. We are even allowing people to whom good will be 
done, to identify and define that good from their own point of view and 
then to achieve it for themselves. Mr Batten’s wise and very knowledge- 
able book will help forward this progress much further north than Cancer 
and Capricorn. 

When people act for themselves by running a County Council or a 
village glee club, they often need to know about chairmanship and meet- 
ing procedure, though not always: manuals like Mr Marshall’s are useful 
because standards are notoriously low, but we need to make people more 
conscious that there are other and often more suitable ways of doing busi- 
ness in informal groups than this mock-parliamentary procedure. How- 
ever, having decided to use the quasi-Westminster method, as distinct 
from drifting into it, Mr Marshall’s guide is a good one, with many 
examples of agendas, etc. which make the usual abstractions more mean- 
ingful. The fledgling Hon. Sec. has models to copy and there is a useful 
schedule against which chairman can be evaluated. Problem for com- 
munity developers: How to persuade bad Chairmen to read books on 
chairmanship? B.G. 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


First, this time, we have a trio of publications from international 
organisations. International Conciliation, No. 510, comments upon issues 
before the eleventh General Assembly of the United Nations. These in- 
clude political and economic questions, and matters affecting dependant 
peoples, human rights, and refugees and their rehabilitation. International 
Conciliation is published five times a year by the CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT 
FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, price $1 per year or 25 cents per single copy. 
Orders should be sent to Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y. 

The AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR UNzsco has published 
The Teaching of Modern Languages (unpriced), a report on the 
UNESCO Regional Seminar held in Sydney in January and February 
1957. The work of the Seminar was related to the teaching of English 
and French in schools and universities, and to adults, in South and South- 
East Asia, Australia and New Zealand. 

Social Security, a Workers’ Education Manual, is published by the 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE (London office: 38-39 Parliament Street, 
S.W.1), price 4s. 6d., pp. 132. This volume is the second of a series of 
manuals which the ILO is publishing as a basis for workers’ education 
courses in the subjects with which the ILO is particularly concerned; it 
deals with various types of social insurance and allied social services. 

The New Era, vol. 39, No. 2 (1 Park Crescent, London, W.1), price 20s. 
per year or 3s. per issue, is concerned with the assumptions underlying 
educational change in east and west. Charles Madge, Professor of Socio- 
logy at Birmingham University, contributes an article on Educational 
Assumptions in the United Kingdom: How Relevant are they for other 
Countries? Comments are published from Egypt, Iraq, India, Thailand 
and Japan. This is a special number of The New Era, prepared in co- 
operation with UNESCO. 

Oil and the Middle East is a background booklet published by the 
COMMONWEALTH-AMERICAN CURRENT AFFAIRS UNIT Of the ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
union (Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, London, W.1) with an in- 
troduction by Sir Harold Hartley, price 2s. 

Anyone interested in Australian adult education will wish to see Adult 
Education in Australia, Bulletin No. 30 of the coMMONWEALTH OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION (unpriced), which is obtainable in this country from the Office 
of the High Commissioner for Australia, London, W.C.2. This is a 
cyclostyled document of 18 pages which provides information on the non- 
vocational aspects of adult education in the various States of the 
Dominion. 

Two new Picture Sets, dealing with Uganda and with Sierra Leone and 
The Gambia respectively, will bring near to completion the first part of 
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the Colonial Picture Set Series produced by the CENTRAL OFFICE OF IN- 
FORMATION on behalf of the coLoniaL oFFice. Twelve sets dealing with 
other Colonies have already been published, and more are to come. Our 
notice from the C.O.I. was accompa.iied by charming photographs of 
photogenic children gazing at the sets with wrapt attention. Because, no 
doubt, of their publicity value, more is to be seen of the children than the 
sets, but by turning the photographs upside down I was able to see 
enough of the sets to surmise that they would be useful for tutors seeking 
a good pictorial introduction to the British colonial territories. The sets 
are obtainable on loan from the C.O.I. Regional Offices and from Govern- 
ment Information Offices in Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, the 
addresses of which may be obtained from the C.O.I. Photographs 
Division, Montagu Mansions, London, W.1. 

‘Students of universities and similar institutions of higher learning 
(i.e. institutions giving an advanced full time education of at least two 
years’ duration), dependant children and spouses of students, and mem- 
bers of the academic staff when accompanying a group of students’ may 
be interested in Student Transport 1958. This is an illustrated brochure 
published by the scaNDINAVIAN STUDENTS TRAVEL SERVICE, London Office, 
16 Great Newport Street, W.C.2. It gives particulars of charter flights and 
comparable journeys by boat and train and presents attractively a number 
of suggestions for student holidays in Scandinavia. 

Anyone who goes to Denmark should not fail to visit the nnTERNATIONAL 
PEOPLE'S COLLEGE at Elsinore, now in its 36th year, whose Annual Report 
fo 1956-7 we have just had. The backbone of the College’s curriculum is, 
needless to say, its two long courses, of five months and three months 
1espectively. 28 short courses were also held last year, including a 17-day 
course arranged for the British Colonial Office in conjunction with the 
Oxford University Agricultural Economic Research Institute. The Col- 
lege is expanding as fast as it can, and to this end staff and students to- 
gether built last summer a combined garage, fruit store and garden 
machinery and tool house. Mr Vagn Fenger, the Principal, writes: ‘From 
an educational point of view it was excellent to have before us a real task 
and to produce a tangible result.’ Judging from the photographs the result 
is not only tangible but professional in appearance, and the amateur 
builders look as though they were enjoying themselves into the bargain. 

On the home front we have The Education Book Guide, prepared by 
the NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE and published by the couNcILs AND EDUCATION 
PRESS LTD., 10 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1, price 14s. post free. This 
is the third annual volume ot the Guide, and it covers books for schools 
and school libraries published between December 1st, 1956 and November 
3oth, 1957. 

Another venture in which the NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE has co-operated, 
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this time with the NaTIoNAL TRUST, is Fine Books from Famous Houses 
(price 2s. 6d.), the catalogue of the current (until May 31st) exhibition of © 
manuscripts, incunabula and later printed books from National Trust 
houses, displayed in the N.B.L. premises at 7 Albemarle Street. Books 
were specifically excluded from the exhibition of Treasures from National — 
Trust Houses, which many people will have enjoyed at Christie’s earlier | 
this year. It is the particular wish of the Trust, however, to make the 
contents of its libraries known to the many bibliophiles and scholars 
who might be interested. This exhibition is a first step, and the Trust 
hopes in addition to undertake the preparation of an authoritative cata- 
logue of all printed books and manuscripts up to 1700 in its libraries. 
was lucky enough to represent the Institute at the private opening of the 
exhibition, a most enjoyable occasion. The collection from Blickling Hall 
in Norfolk forms the bulk of the exhibition, but I was interested to see 
that Attingham Park, now of course the home of a short-term residential 
college, was well represented. I was personally interested, too, in the selec 
tion from Smallhythe Place, formerly the home of Ellen Terry, since as a 
small child I was taken to visit the famous actress, then a very old lady, 
and we had tea in the library from which these exhibits came. ki 
Talking of Pictures, a BBC publication, price 3s., is a handsomely illus- 


trated accompaniment to six discussions broadcast on Network III under | 


the chairmanship of Sir Philip Hendy, Director of the National Gallery. 
Turning from art to science, we have the Annual Report 1956-7 of the & 
FIELD STUDIES COUNCIL. The report opens with a foreword by the Chairman 


of the Executive Committee, who states that ‘the present phase in the § 
affairs (of the Council) may properly be characterised as one of consolida- 
tion designed to secure the continuity of the work when the impending a 


cessation or decrease of support by public funds becomes operative’. The | 


Council reports a successful year, has been able to increase bookings at its § 


Field Study Centres and is making careful advance plans; but its efforts 
need to be supplemented by support for its current appeal, particularly § 
for capital funds. 
Last, fortuitously, we have Accidents in the Home: Burns and Scalds, | 
a pamphlet which the MINISTER OF HEALTH has sent to all local health © 
authorities with a circular asking for co-operation in making its contents 
known. The pamphlet gives information on the causes of such accidents — 
and practical suggestions for avoiding them. The subject is, in any case, — 
all too serious, but any of our readers who may aspire to be femmes fatales — 
should in particular pause to consider: sensible tailored pyjamas for them, 
and positively no dallying in the firelight in trailing négligées. _—_j.c. 
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